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Introduction:  who  is  Detective  T.  H.  History? 
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1  ave  you  ever  misplaced  any- 
I — |  thing  in  your  room  or  your 
I  house  or  at  school?  A  book? 

A  ball?  A  hat?  How  did  your  find  it? 

Have  you  been  lost  in  a  new  place 
like  a  big  mall,  a  strange  city,  in  the 
woods  near  your  house?  How  did 
you  find  your  way? 

Have  you  had  a  new  family  move 
near  you  with  children  your  age? 

How  did  you  find  out  about  them? 

When  you  misplaced  your  book 
or  hat,  you  looked  for  it.  Didn’t  you? 
When  you  were  lost,  you  retraced 
your  steps  to  a  store,  a  building,  or 
a  tree  that  you  knew.  Right?  When 
the  new  kids  moved  into  your 
neighborhood,  you  looked  at  their 
parent’s  car,  its  license  plate,  their 
furniture,  their  clothes — all  to  figure 
out  who  they  were  and  where  they 
came  from. 

All  that  you  did  is  detective  work- 
like  Nancy  Drew,  the  Hardy  Boys, 
the  Dana  sisters,  Agatha  Christie, 
and  Sherlock  Holmes  in  books, 


and  like  “Jake  and  the  Fat  Man,” 
Jessica  Fletcher  in  “Murder 
She  Wrote,”  Frank  Gannon  and 
Joe  Friday  in  “Dragnet,”  Inspector 
Clouseau  in  the  “Pink  Panther,” 
“Inspector  Gadget,”  and  “Danger 
Mouse"  on  TV. 

There  is  another  kind  of  detective 
who  uncovers  clues,  too.  This  person 
is  Detective  T.  H.  History — a  historian 
of  North  Carolina  history.  What?,  you 
ask.  A  historian  is  a  detective!  How?, 
you  ask  again.  Well,  the  same  steps 
you  take  to  find  misplaced  things  and 
the  same  clues  that  detectives  in 
books  or  on  television  use  are  the 
same  ones  any  historian  in  this  state 
vs/ill  use,  to  find  out  about  North 
Carolina’s  history. 

In  this  issue  of  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian,  you  are  going  to  find  out 
more  about  how  historians  are 
detectives.  Sure,  some  historians 
use  magnifying  glasses,  but  most, 
like  genealogists  and  archivists,  do 
research  using  other  kinds  of  tools 


like  old  letters,  diaries,  and  news¬ 
papers.  Some,  like  oral  historians 
and  folklorists,  talk  to  people  and 
gather  information.  Others,  like 
museum  curators,  archaeologists, 
and  historic  preservationists  study 
solid  evidence  like  artifacts. 

The  first  three  articles  will  explain 
how  history  detectives  use  primary 
sources  like  diaries,  letters,  news¬ 
papers,  photographs,  and  maps  as 
detective  tools.  The  rest  of  the 
articles  will  show  the  steps  historians 
like  museum  curators,  oral  historians, 
folklorists,  genealogists,  archae¬ 
ologists,  and  historic  preservationists 
use  to  find  clues,  witnesses,  and 
evidence  to  solve  history  mysteries. 

Now,  before  you  turn  the  page,  it 
is  your  turn  to  be  a  detective,  again. 
What  do  you  think  the  “T.  H.”  in 
Detective  T.  H.  History  means?  I'll 
give  you  a  clue:  What  is  this  state’s 
nickname?  The  answer  is  upside 
down,  at  the  bottom  of  one  page  in 
this  issue.  Good  luck!  □ 
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Primary  sources  solve  a  case 


By  Donna  K.  Flowers 


This  year  is  Raleigh’s  bicenten¬ 
nial,  so  a  lot  of  research  is 
being  conducted  on  the  city's 
history.  Because  of  my  interest  in  the 
Civil  War  (1861-1865),  I  decided  to 
research  the  capital  city  during  that 
period.  I  became  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  how  Raleigh's  citizens 
reacted  in  1865  to  the  approaching 
enemy — Union  troops  led  by  General 
William  T.  Sherman. 

To  start  my  investigation,  I  had  to 
ask  myself  a  question.  Where  would  I 
find  information  about  how  people 
in  Raleigh  reacted  to  news  of 
Sherman's  approach?  I  know  that  the 
best  way  to  find  out  how  people  feel 
about  something  is  to  ask  them.  But 
because  all  those  people  who  lived  in 
1865  are  dead,  I  could  not  ask  them 
how  they  felt.  So  I  had  to  rely  on  what 
people  had  written  on  paper. 

Paper  documents  such  as  news¬ 
papers,  letters,  and  diaries  are  called 
primary  sources.  They  are  usually 
handwritten,  but  they  may  also  be 
printed.  Primary  sources  were 
recorded  at  the  time  an  event  took 
place,  or  just  afterwards  by  someone 
who  saw  it  occur.  The  information 
given  is  a  firsthand  or  eyewitness 
account  of  what  happened.  It  is  more 
reliable  than  a  secondary  source.  A 
secondary  source  is  written  at  a  later 
date  using  secondhand  information. 
County  histories  and  biographies  are 
examples  of  secondary  sources. 

A  history  researcher  is  like  a 
detective  solving  a  case.  Information, 
or  clues,  must  be  gathered  to  tell  the 
story,  to  solve  a  case.  Secondary 
sources  outline  the  basic  facts,  and 
primary  sources  fill  in  the  rest.  Some 
clues  may  not  be  used  if  they  do  not 
fit  or  if  they  do  not  add  new  informa¬ 
tion. 

Like  a  good  detective,  I  began  my 
research  by  consulting  secondary 


At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  (1861-1865).  General  William  T.  Sherman  led  the  Union  army  through 
the  Confederacy,  striking  fear  in  the  hearts  of  southerners.  People  wrote  of  their  reactions  in 
letters  and  diaries.  How  does  a  history  detective  use  these  sources? 
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sources.  I  found  a  history  of  Raleigh 
and  a  history  of  the  Civil  War  in  North 
Carolina  at  the  library.  I  read  them  to 
get  background  information.  I  also 
found  out  the  names  of  people  who 
were  living  in  Raleigh  at  the  time  of 
Sherman’s  approach.  In  addition,  the 
footnotes  and  bibliographies  in 


these  secondary  sources  gave  me 
leads  to  primary  sources  that  I  could 
examine. 

I  now  knew  details  about  Sherman’s 
approach  and  who  might  have  wit¬ 
nessed  it.  Next,  I  needed  to  find  out 
where  the  letters  and  diaries  of  these 
people  could  be  found.  Primary 


sources  are  usually  located  in 
archives.  But  many  are  also  found  in 
library  manuscript  collections  or 
among  family  papers.  Since  I  work  at 
the  State  Archives  in  Raleigh,  it  was 
more  convenient  for  me  to  use  the 
records  there.  And  it  was  also  more 
likely  that  records  about  the  capital 
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From  this  diary  entry  by  Catherine  Ann  Devereux  Edmondston,  can  you  tell  how  she  felt  about  the  Union  army  coming  to  Raleigh  during  the  Civil 
War?  What  does  she  say?  Where  does  this  information  fit  into  the  clues  you  already  know? 
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S/nce  there  was  no  television  or  radio  during  the  Civil  War,  people  had  to  rely  on  other  ways  to  get  news.  They  relied  on  newspapers  such  as  the 
Raleigh  Daily  Progress  (Above)  to  provide  information  about  the  location  of  Sherman's  Union  army.  What  can  you  tell  from  this  Daily  Progress 
newspaper  article?  (This  copy  appears  grainy  and  streaked  because  it  is  from  a  microfilm  used  many  times.) 


city  would  be  preserved  at  this 
location. 

To  make  my  research  easier,  I 
checked  another  kind  of  secondary 
source.  Called  research  guides, 
these  sources  assist  the  researcher 
in  getting  to  records.  The  guide  I 
used  was  for  manuscript  collections 
in  the  State  Archives.  It  listed  all  of 
the  collections  by  title  and  gave  a 
description  of  each  one.  I  used  it  to 
select  several  collections  of  primary 
source  material. 


When  I  had  a  list  of  collections  to 
examine,  I  began  reading  through 
them.  I  wanted  to  start  piecing 
together  clues — clues  that  might 
reveal  how  people  felt  about 
Sherman’s  advance  on  Raleigh. 

Most  of  the  collections  I  used  were 
those  of  important  citizens  in  Raleigh. 
During  the  1800s,  they  were  usually 
the  only  people  who  could  read  and 
write.  So  they  left  most  of  the 
records.  Because  few  records  of 
ordinary  folk  exist,  I  read  additional 


primary  sources. 

One  primary  source  I  used  was  a 
published  transcription  of  an  original 
document.  It  was  the  published  diary 
of  Catherine  Ann  Devereux 
Edmondston.  An  entry  on  March  15. 
1865,  showed  that  people  were  tense 
and  nervous,  “A  great  battle  is 
thought  to  be  imminent  somewhere 
between  Raleigh  and  Fayetteville,  but 
no  one  knows  Sherman's  position.  In 
consequence  our  suspense  is  cruel.” 

Newspapers  are  another  kind  of 
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Without  telephones  in  the  1800s.  people  used  letters  to  keep  up  with  friends  and  relatives.  As  the  Union  army  approached  Raleigh  at  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War,  North  Carolinians  often  wrote  in  letters  about  the  approaching  enemy.  What  does  A.  M.  McPheeters  say  to  Rufus  L.  Patterson  (Above)? 
As  a  history  detective,  how  can  you  use  this  information? 


excellent  primary  resource  1  used.  I 
hoped  that  they  would  describe  the 
mood  of  the  city  and  provide  facts 
regarding  Sherman’s  troop  move¬ 
ments.  They  did.  For  example,  on 
January  21,  1865,  Raleigh’s  Daily 
Progress  encouraged  its  citizens  to 
remain  strong,  “If  Sherman  come[s] 
they  will  make  the  best  they  can  of  a 
condition  of  things  they  could  not 
help.” 

As  the  Union  army  moved  toward 
Raleigh,  it  became  clear  that  people 


had  to  leave.  The  records  showed  a 
feeling  of  fear  among  the  city’s  resi¬ 
dents.  The  Daily  Progress  gave  a 
warning  on  March  24,  1865,  “We 
think  it  is  our  duty  to  say  to  those  who 
intend  leaving  if  the  enemy  reach 
Raleigh,  that  they  had  better  go  at 
once.”  That  same  day  a  Raleigh 
businessman  wrote  to  his  banker 
friend  in  Winston-Salem.  A.  M. 
McPheeters  wrote  to  Rufus  L. 
Patterson  about  his  uneasiness,  “I 
sincerely  hope  that  he  [Sherman]  will 


give  us  here  the  ‘go  by.’  ”  In  other 
words,  he  hoped  Sherman  would 
pass  by  Raleigh. 

Those  residents  who  did  not  leave 
prepared  for  Sherman’s  advance. 
Most  primary  records  refer  to  people 
burying  valuables  in  the  woods  or 
hiding  them  in  secret  places  in  their 
houses.  Several  individuals  wrote  in 
their  letters  about  successfully  hiding 
valuables.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Montgomery, 
widow  of  a  Raleigh  judge,  told  about 
her  father  burying  the  family  silver.  In 
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another  account,  Kemp  P.  Battle,  a 
Raleigh  lawyer,  wrote  that  he  hid 
most  of  his  valuables  in  a  mud  hole. 
Willis  G.  Briggs,  owner  of  Briggs 
Hardware  Store  in  Raleigh,  wrote  of 
his  grandfather's  ingenuity.  ‘  He  put 
what  gold  he  possessed  into  an  iron 


pipe  and  drove  it  completely  into  the 
ground.”  These  were  some  of  the 
desperate  actions  of  the  people  in 
Raleigh  as  they  prepared  for 
Sherman’s  army. 

As  you  can  see,  the  words  in  the 
primary  sources  speak  rather  loudly. 


They  are  often  more  interesting  and 
more  accurate  than  those  found  in  a 
history  book.  My  research  in  these 
primary  documents  helped  me  to 
understand  how  people  in  Raleigh  felt 
as  they  waited  for  Sherman's  army  to 
reach  the  city.  □ 


Definitions 

A  bicentennial  is  a  200th  birthday. 

Something  firsthand  is  received  from  the  original 
source.  Something  secondhand  comes  from  a 
source  other  than  the  original.  A  source  is  thought  to 
be  reliable  if  the  information  in  it  is  true  and  accurate. 

Footnotes  are  located  at  the  bottom  of  a  page  in  a 
book.  They  describe  where  facts  or  quotes  from 
primary  or  secondary  sources  can  be  found  in  the 
sources  and  in  which  archive  or  manuscript  collection 
primary  sources  are  located.  Bibliographies  are  lists 
of  primary  or  secondary  sources  about  a  particular 
subject  or  person. 

Archives  are  places  to  store  and  care  for  an 
organized  body  of  records,  like  government 


documents,  business  records,  or  manuscript 
collections.  A  manuscript  collection  contains 
organized  bodies  of  personal  and  family  papers, 
including  family  records,  letters,  diaries,  and 
photographs.  Collections  of  personal  or  family 
papers  make  up  a  manuscript  collection. 

A  transcription  is  a  copy  of  a  document  that  includes 
every  word,  punctuation  mark,  capitalization,  and 
misspelling  of  the  original.  These  sources,  even 
though  printed,  are  considered  to  be  primary  sources. 
Someone  who  does  this  transcribes  a  document. 

When  something  is  imminent,  it  is  about  to  occur. 

Ingenuity  is  cleverness. 
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Maps  lead  to  rewards 


When  the  old  pirate,  Billy 

Bones,  died  at  the  Admiral 
Benbow  Inn,  a  map  was 
found  in  his  sea  chest  showing  where 
Captain  Flint’s  pirate  treasure  was 
buried.  And  so  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  began  his  famous  book  of 
adventure,  Treasure  Island ,  with  mys¬ 
terious  buccaneers  trying  to  steal  the 
map,  and  an  expedition  to  the 
Caribbean  island  to  find  the  “pieces 
of  eight.” 

This  is  a  familiar  idea  about 
maps — an  idea  that  old  maps  will 
show  the  way  to  treasures.  In  a  way, 
that  idea  is  true,  for  some  people 
have  searched  for  and  found  gold 
using  old  maps  as  guides.  But  most 
treasure  found  is  almost  never  a 
buried  chest  of  pirate  gold.  This  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  treasure  is  information 
about  the  places  where  we  live. 

First,  before  we  go  on,  think  about 
what  a  map  is.  It  is  usually  made  of 
paper  and  drawn  so  that  it  can  be 
used  on  a  table  or  hung  on  a  wall. 

A  map  is  really  a  picture  of  a  place, 
very  carefully  and  accurately  drawn. 
The  place  can  be  large,  such  as  the 
United  States  or  North  Carolina,  or  it 


By  Michael  O.  Hartley 


can  be  small,  such  as  your  hometown 
or  your  school. 

There  are  some  characteristics 
about  maps  that  help  us  to  read 
them.  North  is  usually  (but  not 
always)  at  the  top  of  the  map.  East  is 
to  the  right,  south  at  the  bottom,  and 
west  to  the  left.  It  is  important  to 
know  these  rules  because  we  learn 
direction  from  maps. 

Another  characteristic  is  distance. 
Maps  usually  have  scales  that  show 
us  how  to  change  inch  measure¬ 
ments  on  the  maps  to  actual  dis¬ 
tances,  such  as  feet  or  miles.  For 
instance,  one  inch  on  some  maps 
might  equal  one  mile  on  the  actual 
landscape.  In  this  way,  maps  can  be 
pictures  of  large  areas  on  small 
pieces  of  paper. 

A  map  will  also  show  where  places 
are  in  relation  to  one  another.  It 
might  show  the  distance  and  direction 
one  town  or  one  building  is  from 
another.  We  call  this  relationship 
location. 

Another  characteristic  of  maps  is 
the  use  of  symbols  for  man-made 
features  like  towns,  roads,  and  build¬ 
ings  and  natural  features  such  as 


rivers,  mountains,  swamps,  and 
shorelines.  A  map  that  shows  sym¬ 
bols  for  the  height  of  hills,  ridges, 
valleys,  and  mountains  may  be  called 
a  topographic  map. 

Using  direction,  distance,  and  loca¬ 
tion,  and  knowing  symbols,  we  can 
begin  to  learn  how  big  an  area  is  and 
see  its  towns,  roads,  and  natural  fea¬ 
tures.  We  begin  to  get  a  good  idea 
about  the  place  we  are  looking  at, 
without  even  having  to  go  there. 

Now  that  you  understand  maps  a 
little  better,  we  can  talk  about  trea¬ 
sure  again.  As  we  said,  maps  can 
help  us  find  treasures  other  than 
gold — the  history  of  a  place.  For 
example,  if  you  are  thinking  about 
entering  a  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
literary,  art,  or  media  project  next 
year,  you  might  want  to  learn  about  a 
town.  How  about  one  just  before  the 
the  American  Revolution?  Say, 
Newbern  (now  spelled  New  Bern)  in 
Craven  County,  in  the  mid-1700s? 

To  begin,  you  search  for  maps  of 
New  Bern  in  archives,  museums,  and 
libraries,  and  while  you  are  there,  you 
read  map  lists  and  look  up  New  Bern. 
There  is  a  map  of  that  town,  drawn  in 
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Close-up,  C.  J.  Sauthier  map 


1769  by  C.  J.  Sauthier  (this  page). 
When  you  look  at  the  Sauthier  map, 
you  see  symbols.  Water  is  symbol¬ 
ized  by  wavy  lines.  The  straight  lines 
are  streets,  forming  blocks  of  land. 
The  dark  squares  and  rectangles  are 
symbols  for  buildings,  gardens, 
orchards,  and  lawns.  From  your 


research,  you  know  that  New  Bern 
was  the  capital  of  the  North  Carolina 
colony.  You  also  know  that  it  was 
one  of  the  three  major  seaports, 
along  with  Wilmington  and  Edenton. 
When  you  look  at  Sauthier's  map. 
you  see  many  buildings  located  along 
the  shoreline  and  wharves  extending 


from  land  into  the  Trent  River.  The 
symbols  on  Sauthier's  map  give  you 
a  picture  of  the  seaport  at  the  end  of 
the  1760s. 

This  map  tells  us  much  about  New 
Bern  at  that  time.  But  where  are  all 
the  buildings  and  wharves  now? 
Where  is  the  real  treasure — the  real 
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New  Bern  of  1769?  Let  us  find  out. 

First,  if  you  compare  the  1769  map 
with  the  1992  map  (this  page),  you 
can  see  that  the  streets  are  still  the 
same.  You  can  also  get  an  idea 
where  the  old  1769  buildings  were. 
There  are  some  new  streets,  and  you 
will  also  notice  that  the  present 


shoreline  is  much  further  out  in  the 
Trent  River  than  shown  on  the  1769 
map. 

On  the  map  list  you  find  another 
map  of  New  Bern.  This  map  was 
made  by  an  insurance  company  in 
the  early  1900s  (map  on  page  10, 
close-up  map  on  11).  Look  at  it  care¬ 


fully.  Do  you  see  any  of  the  1769 
buildings  on  it?  No?  Where  did  they 
go?  Well,  they  apparently  did  not 
survive  into  the  1900s.  Why? 

From  research  you  might  find  an 
archaeological  report  on  that  area  in 
New  Bern.  It  will  tell  you  that  archae¬ 
ologists  found  layers  of  clean  dirt  on 
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top,  urban  renewal  rubble  from  the 
1960s,  rock,  and  a  thick  layer  of  white 
sand.  Under  the  sand  are  old  bricks 
and  pieces  of  plates,  teapots,  wine 
glasses,  and  the  foundations  of  a 
building.  Archaeologists  think  that 
the  artifacts  are  from  the  1760s. 

They  also  think  that  the  thick  layer  of 
sand  came  from  a  very  strong  storm. 
Maybe  this  same  storm  destroyed  the 
building  built  in  the  1760s. 

From  research  you  know  that  the 
Sauthier  map  was  drawn  in  May, 
1769.  So,  the  building  foundation 
mentioned  in  the  archaeological 
report  was  standing  in  May,  too. 
Because  the  thick  layer  of  sand 
means  a  tremendous  storm,  you 
should  be  able  to  find  something 
about  it  in  the  Colonial  Records  of 
North  Carolina.  In  the  records  of 


September  1769,  you  find  the 
answer — a  letter  from  Governor 
William  Tryon  to  Lord  Hillsborough.  It 
tells  of  a  storm  that  hit  New  Bern 
about  10:00  a.m.  on  Thursday, 
September  7.  Gale  winds  began 
blowing  from  the  northeast  and  con¬ 
tinued  with  hard  rain  until  Thursday 
evening.  Then  the  storm  blew  hard¬ 
er.  Between  midnight  and  2:00  a.m. 
on  Friday,  September  8,  the  winds 
increased  to  hurricane  force. 
Thousands  of  large  trees  were 
knocked  down.  This  letter  reported 
details  about  the  destruction  of  the 
New  Bern  waterfront.  It  named  build¬ 
ings  and  wharfs  that  were  knocked 
down,  and  it  mentioned  that  the  river 
banks  were  destroyed.  The  report 
said  that  some  items  were  lost,  buried 
in  the  sand. 


All  of  the  artifacts  found  in  the  ruin 
date  from  the  1760s.  So,  the  building 
on  the  1769  map  must  have  been 
knocked  down  and  buried  in  the  great 
hurricane  of  September  7-8,  1769. 

Our  Sauthier  map  has  indeed 
proved  to  be  a  map  for  finding  trea¬ 
sure.  It  has  shown  you  buildings  on 
the  important  Trent  River  waterfront, 
dating  from  the  1760s.  The  archaeol¬ 
ogists  showed  that  the  buildings  were 
destroyed  in  the  colonial  period,  and 
the  letter  confirmed  the  exact  dates, 
September  7-8,  1769.  It  also  has 
been  an  important  tool  in  finding  lost 
treasure — information  about  a  place 
in  North  Carolina.  If  we  continue  to 
use  maps  like  these,  we  can  find 
even  more  rich  and  unequaled 
treasures.  1 
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Definitions 

Symbols  are  things  that  stand  for  or  represent 
something  else.  When  things  are  represented  by 
something  else,  they  are  symbolized. 

Wharves  are  platforms  built  out  from  shore  into  a 
body  of  water.  Ships  can  load  and  unload  cargo  onto 
wharves. 


Cities  in  the  1960s  tore  down  old  buildings  to  make 
way  for  new  buildings  and  areas  to  build.  This  is 
called  urban  renewal. 


Photographs 
re-create  the 
scene 

By  Stephen  E.  Massengill 


On  the  night  of  March  23  and 
the  early  hours  of  March  24, 
1914,  a  fire  destroyed  an 
entire  city  block  in  downtown 
Durham.  The  blaze  caused  more 
than  $1  million  damage  and  was  the 
most  destructive  in  that  city’s  history. 

The  Reverend  Sidney  S.  Bost, 
rector  of  Saint  Philips  Episcopal 
Church,  was  the  first  person  to  detect 
the  fire.  While  taking  a  late-night 
stroll  down  Main  Street  about  10:30 
p.m.,  he  noticed  smoke  pouring  from 
a  second-story  window  of  the  five- 
story  B.  L.  Duke  Building.  Bost  ran  a 
few  blocks  north  to  No.  1  Fire  Station 
on  Mangum  Street  and  roused  the 
sleeping  firemen.  The  firefighters 
responded  rapidly  to  the  alarm. 

They  might  have  brought  the  fire 
under  control  had  it  not  been  for  the 
breaking  of  water  mains.  Until  the 


Rev.  Sidney  Stuart  Bost  (Above)  was  the  first  to  see  the  fire 
and  roused  firemen  at  No.  1  Station  to  fight  it.  This  is  the  fire 
station  as  it  appeared  in  1910  (Right),  with  firemen  posing 
around  a  horse-drawn  fire  wagon,  the  type  used  to  fight  the 
blaze. 
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water  pressure  was  restored,  the 
firemen  could  do  little  but  stand  by 
helplessly  and  watch  the  blaze 
destroy  the  Duke  Building.  The 
office  building  showered  sparks  onto 
nearby  structures,  and  the  intense 
heat  quickly  ignited  the  entire  city 
block. 

We  know  a  lot  about  this  fire  from 
eyewitnesses  like  Bost  and  from 


stories  in  the  Durham  Sun  and 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer  newspa¬ 
pers.  But  there  is  another  valuable 
source  of  information  that  tells  the 
story  of  this  fire  in  a  different  way: 
photographs.  You  might  think  that 
photographs  are  just  pretty  pictures 
in  books  and  magazines.  But  photo¬ 
graphs  are  more  than  that.  They  are 
valuable  sources  of  clues  for  histori¬ 


ans  and  sometimes  can  tell  the  story 
more  accurately  than  other  sources. 

As  you  know,  photographs  are  not 
written  records  but  visual  ones.  They 
are  very  common  and  can  be  found 
in  your  own  scrapbook,  your  school’s 
annual,  community  history  books, 
and  your  family’s  attic  as  well  as 
local  and  state  archives,  libraries, 
museums,  and  historical  societies. 


This  1911  picture 
postcard  is  a  street- 
level  view  of 
Durham,  looking  east 
down  Main  Street 
(Top).  The  tall,  light- 
colored,  flat-roofed 
building  is  the  B.  L. 
Duke  Building.  This 
1911  picture  post¬ 
card  (Bottom)  is  an 
elevated  view  of 
Main  Street  looking 
east — probably  taken 
from  the  roof  of  the 
B.  L.  Duke  Building. 
The  building  with  the 
tower  on  the  extreme 
left  is  the  fire  station. 
The  tall  steeple  to  its 
right  belongs  to  the 
Trinity  Methodist 
Church.  You  can  get 
a  sense  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the 
fire  station  and  the 
fire. 
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This  map  shows  downtown  Durham.  The  light  blue  area  Is  the  block  destroyed  by  the  fire.  The  gray  area  shows  the  fire-damaged  buildings  around 
it  (the  south  side  of  Main  Street  and  the  north  side  of  Parrish  Street).  The  blue  dots  mark  Rev.  Sidney  Bost's  route  from  his  church  on  East  Main 
Street  to  the  B.  L.  Duke  Building  to  the  fire  station. 


Like  diaries  and  letters,  photographs 
are  primary  sources. 

How  do  history  detectives  study 
photographs  and  what  do  they  look 
for?  Well,  most  importantly,  they  ask 
questions  about  the  photograph.  Is 
the  photograph  a  portrait  of  some¬ 
one?  Is  the  picture  an  inside  shot  or 
an  outdoor  view?  Is  it  a  landscape  of 
a  forest  or  the  ocean?  What  was  the 
vantage  point  of  the  photographer? 
Was  it  from  the  top  of  a  hill?  If  it  is  a 
town  scene,  was  it  taken  at  street 
level  or  from  the  roof  of  a  building? 


Does  the  photograph  contain  the 
name  and  location  of  the  photogra¬ 
pher?  Is  there  any  printed  or  written 
information  on  the  signs  or  buildings 
in  the  photograph? 

By  the  1900s.  photographers 
began  more  and  more  to  use  their 
cameras  to  document  newsworthy 
events.  Disasters  such  as  wrecks, 
floods,  and  fires  were  popular  to 
photograph.  Two  local  photogra¬ 
phers  named  Waller  Holliday  and 
Hitchcock  (first  name  unknown)  have 
provided  an  outstanding  visual 


record  of  Durham  and  the  fire  of 
1914. 

At  first,  the  blaze  moved  on  a 
northeasterly  course.  After  midnight, 
strong  winds  pushed  the  flames  in  a 
northwesterly  direction.  When  the 
pressure  was  increased  in  the  water 
mains,  firemen  were  able  to  contain 
the  fire  and  save  the  United  States 
Post  Office,  the  Academy  of  Music, 
and  the  First  Baptist  Church.  They 
gained  control  shortly  after  2:00  a.m.. 
even  though  the  fire  continued  to 
burn  for  many  more  hours. 


u 


Local  photographers  Waller  Holliday  and  Hitchcock  (first  name  unknown)  made  these  pictures  as  the  fire  died  out.  This  one  (Top)  is  of  Mam  Street, 
facing  east.  This  is  a  similar  view  (Middle).  Is  this  photograph  taken  from  street  level  or  elevated — from  the  roof  of  a  building?  From  the  map  and 
the  photographs  you  have  seen,  what  is  the  building  in  the  lower  left  hand  part  of  the  photograph,  what  is  the  tallest  building  standing,  and  what  are 
the  towers  in  the  distance?  This  shot  of  Main  Street  faces  west  toward  the  B.  L.  Duke  Building  (Bottom).  Can  you  name  any  of  the  buildings?  (Hint. 
Tell  from  other  photographs  and  from  clues  in  this  photograph  the  names  of  the  buildings.) 
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Archivist  Stephen  E.  Massengill  analyzes 
photographs  for  information  and  clues  to  the 
past. 


The  fire  became  so  large  and  bright 
that  its  glow  could  be  seen  as  far  away 
as  Chapel  Hill,  about  ten  miles  to  the 
south.  Great  crowds  gathered  in  the 
streets  of  Durham  to  witness  the  blaze 
and  to  form  bucket  brigades  to  help 
the  firemen.  Property  owners  and 
store  employees  tried  desperately  to 
save  merchandise  in  threatened  build¬ 
ings.  At  4:30  a.m.  the  situation  became 
so  serious  that  the  National  Guard  was 
called  out  to  protect  the  great  throng  of 


onlookers.  Fortunately,  no  one  was 
killed  or  seriously  injured  by  the  blaze. 
Many  buildings  were  destroyed,  and 
twenty-five  businesses  suffered  sub¬ 
stantial  losses.  Spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion  apparently  had  started  the  fire 
near  an  oil  barrel  beside  the  elevator 
shaft  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Duke 
Building.  The  1914  fire  was  a  tragic 
event  in  the  history  of  Durham. 
Business  leaders  moved  quickly  to 
have  the  damage  repaired,  and  the 


town  recovered  from  the  disaster. 

Imagine  how  much  more  difficult  it 
would  be  to  see  the  blaze  if  the  reader 
had  to  depend  on  the  words  without 
these  photographs.  They  give  the 
viewer  a  much  clearer  picture  of  the 
scene  of  the  disaster.  Researchers 
are  fortunate  to  be  able  to  read  about 
this  past  event  in  historical  texts.  But 
they  are  even  more  fortunate  to  be 
able  to  view  the  fire  in  pictures  from 
the  past.  □ 


Definitions 

Bucket  brigades  are  lines  of  people  passing  buckets  Spontaneous  combustion  occurs  when  materials 

of  water  from  hand  to  hand  to  put  out  a  fire.  catch  fire  through  chemical  reaction. 
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Huseum  detectives  use  solid  evidence 


By  Wesley  S.  Creel 


People  have  always  made  and 
used  things  in  their  lives. 

Those  things  may  be  as  simple 
as  a  pin  or  a  bow  and  arrow  or  as 
complex  as  a  car  or  the  space  shut¬ 
tle.  History  detectives  who  study 
them  can  tell  the  history  of  people, 
places,  or  events  by  looking  at  these 
things  and  understanding  how  and 
why  they  were  used.  They  call  these 
old  objects  artifacts,  and  the  study  of 
these  objects  and  the  people  who 
used  them  they  call  materia! 
culture. 

How  do  you  think  museum  detec¬ 
tives  can  tell  about  the  history  of 
people  through  their  artifacts?  Think 
about  what  it  would  be  like  if  you 
found  something  on  the  ground  you 
had  never  seen  before.  How  would 
you  find  out  what  it  is?  You  might 
ask  your  friends,  your  parents,  or 
your  teachers.  You  might  look  it  up 
in  a  book.  It  would  take  some  time, 
but  you  probably  could  find  informa¬ 
tion  about  it.  These  history  detec¬ 
tives  do  the  same  thing. 

The  first  step  that  museum  detec¬ 
tives  take  in  investigating  artifacts  is 
called  description.  This  step  has  two 
parts.  During  the  first  part,  museum 
registrars  measure  the  artifact. 


Using  rulers  they  measure  width, 
height,  and  length.  Then  they  turn 
the  artifacts  over  to  curators  for  the 
second  part  of  description. 

Curators  and  their  assistants, 
called  catalogers,  look  at  the  artifact 
very  carefully  and  closely  to  describe 
what  it  is  made  of  and  how  they  think 
it  was  made.  Sometimes  they  cannot 
tell  much  about  an  object  by  looking 
at  it.  So,  they  must  talk  to  someone 
who  used  it  or  made  it  or  someone 
who  is  an  expert  in  this  kind  of  arti¬ 
fact.  They  may  even  look  for  other 
things  like  it  in  reference  books. 

Curators  and  catalogers  also  do 
historical  research.  It  might  include 
information  from  secondary  sources 
like  county  histories  or  primary 
sources  like  census  reports,  oral  his¬ 
tory  interviews,  or  personal  papers. 
This  research  explains  why  an  artifact 
is  historically  important  and  how  it  fits 
into  a  society  or  a  culture. 

During  this  part  they  ask  questions 
and  try  to  find  answers:  how  is  this 
artifact  different  from  any  other  arti¬ 
fact?  How  is  it  similar?  How  does  it 
fit  into  the  area  or  the  time  period? 

But  one  of  the  most  important  ques¬ 
tions  they  ask  is:  what  was  it 
originally  used  for? 


77 


This  basket  was  found  along  with  other  artifacts  in  Polk  County.  Museum  detectives  describe,  document,  classify,  and  interpret  objects  like  this  so 
that  we  can  learn  more  about  ourselves  and  North  Carolina  history. 
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Now  the  curators  begin  the  second 
step  called  documentation  and  classi¬ 
fication.  In  documentation,  they  want 
to  know  more  about  the  artifact:  how 
it  was  made,  how  it  was  used,  why 
one  material  was  used  instead  of 
another,  why  it  was  designed  the  way 
it  was,  why  it  was  made  and  used, 
who  used  it,  how  they  used  it,  and 
when  they  used  it. 

Based  on  their  research  investiga¬ 
tion  and  answers  to  these  questions 
in  documentation,  museum  curators 
and  their  assistants  try  to  place  the 
artifact  they  are  investigating  into  a 
category.  This  is  called  classification. 
You  may  want  to  think  of  categories 
in  this  way.  There  are  different  kinds 
of  clothes:  socks,  shoes,  shirts, 
pants,  underclothes,  sweaters,  and 
coats.  These  are  categories — or 
classes — of  clothes  and  they  are 
grouped  by  their  different  uses — what, 
they  were  originally  used  for.  So 
museum  curators  use  a  similar  sys¬ 
tem  to  classify  artifacts  according  to 


what  they  were  originally  used  for. 

The  third  step — called  interpreta¬ 
tion — is  conducted  by  many  different 
people  in  the  museum  who  use  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  curator’s  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  museum  curators  and 
catalogers  write  scholarly  articles  and 
books  or  give  lectures.  They  also 
provide  information  about  artifacts  to 
exhibit  designers  who  will  create 
exhibits  and  educators  who  will  cre¬ 
ate  educational  programs.  Museum 
educators  produce  audiovisual  pro¬ 
grams,  arrange  demonstrations,  pro¬ 
duce  publications,  and  give  tours  and 
talks. 

We  have  described  how  museum 
detectives — registrars,  curators,  cata¬ 
logers,  exhibit  designers,  and  educa¬ 
tors — study  material  culture  and 
explain  it  to  visitors.  Now  we  are 
going  to  provide  an  artifact  example 
so  that  you  can  investigate  it  with  us. 
Recently,  museum  detectives  went  to 
the  Jackson  family  farm  near  Tryon  in 
Polk  County  to  investigate  and  pick 


up  a  large  collection  of  artifacts.  The 
Jackson  family  owned  hundreds  of 
things  they  had  used  on  their  farm 
from  the  1850s  to  the  1920s,  includ¬ 
ing  farm  tools  and  equipment,  furni¬ 
ture,  clothing,  kitchen  utensils,  quilts 
and  coverlets,  and  weapons. 

During  their  work,  one  artifact 
stood  out:  a  wooden  basket.  Let’s  go 
through  the  description,  documenta¬ 
tion  and  classification,  and  interpre¬ 
tation  processes  for  this  basket. 

The  registrars  begin  the  descrip¬ 
tion  process.  The  basket  measures 
14  1/4  inches  high,  17  5/8  inches 
long,  and  16  inches  wide.  The  cura¬ 
tors  and  catalogers  now  take  a  closer 
look.  The  handle  and  the  rods — long, 
thin,  young  branches  of  wood — are 
made  of  oak,  with  metal  wire  to 
replace  broken  or  missing  ones.  It 
was  made  by  hand  by  taking  the  rods 
and  weaving  them  together. 

Curators  and  catalogers  begin  the 
next  step,  documentation  and  classifi¬ 
cation.  Documentation  is  first.  They 


In  description,  museum  registrars  measure  the  basket  and  describe  its  appearance. 
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compare  this  basket  to  other  baskets 
they  have  seen  in  the  museum,  in 
other  museums,  or  in  reference 
books.  They  discover  that  metal 
buckets,  tin  cans,  glass  jars,  and 
other  machine-made  containers  were 
rare  on  a  farm  in  the  piedmont 
foothills  in  the  1800s.  Baskets  were 
among  the  most  common  containers 
during  this  period.  They  could  have 
been  made  from  local  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  materials,  and  often  they  were 
made  by  family  members  or  by  neigh¬ 
bors.  Baskets  were  used  to  carry 
laundry,  to  carry  vegetables  from  the 
garden  to  the  house,  or  to  carry  wood 
from  the  woodshed  for  heating  and 
cooking  stoves. 

Comparing  this  basket  to  other 
baskets  of  different  shapes  and  sizes, 
detectives  think  it  was  used  to  carry 
eggs.  And  they  think  that  it  was  used 
during  the  late  1800s  and  early  1900s 
in  this  area.  And  being  made  of  oak 


splints,  it  was  made  of  the  same 
materials  as  other  baskets  during  this 
time. 

Now  the  curators  and  catalogers 
have  questions  about  the  people  who 
made  and  used  the  basket.  For 
instance,  were  the  eggs  collected  by 
the  family  for  the  family?  Were  they 
collected  to  sell  for  cash?  Or  were 
they  collected  for  both?  Which  per¬ 
son  in  the  family  used  the  basket  to 
collect  eggs?  Was  collecting  eggs  a 
job  for  an  adult  or  a  child?  Was  it  a 
job  for  a  grandparent  or  a  parent? 

Did  a  man  or  woman  collect  the 
eggs?  If  a  child  collected  the  eggs, 
was  it  the  oldest  or  the  youngest? 
Was  it  a  boy  or  girl? 

Sometimes  they  ask  questions  that 
have  no  answers  and  have  to  guess. 
Why  did  the  owners  keep  the  basket 
when  it  was  in  such  bad  shape?  Why 
did  the  owner  of  the  basket  keep 
repairing  it  and  using  it?  These  are 


some  of  the  answers  they  came  up 
with.  Perhaps  it  was  in  bad  shape 
and  the  eggs  could  have  fallen  out. 
Perhaps  the  family  was  poor  and  it 
was  the  only  basket.  Maybe  the 
family  placed  a  high  value  on  saving 
money  by  using  something  over  and 
over  again  for  a  long  time.  Maybe  it 
was  a  “good  luck”  egg  basket.  Maybe 
the  basket  meant  something  special 
to  its  owner. 

Now  they  look  the  basket  up  in  a 
special  museum  book  to  see  how  it 
fits  in  different  classes  of  similar  or 
different  baskets.  This  way  of  classi¬ 
fying  is  used  not  only  in  this  museum 
but  in  other  museums  throughout  the 
world.  The  basket  fits  into  the  large 
class  of  objects  called  “Tools  and 
equipment.”  Within  that  class  it  fits  in 
the  “Agricultural  tools  and  equipment” 
class  and  then  into  a  smaller  one 
called  "Baskets,  gathering.” 

The  museum  curators  and  educa- 


ln  documentation  and  classification,  museum  curators  and  catalogers  try  to  understand  how  this  basket  is  like  and  unlike  other  baskets.  To  do  this, 
they  read  books  and  compare  this  basket  to  other  baskets  in  the  museum.  They  use  this  information  to  understand  the  hows,  wheres.  and  whys  of 
North  Carolina  history. 
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After  description,  documentation,  and  classification,  this  museum  educator  explains  to  visitors  the  importance  of  the  basket  in  the  lives  of  farm  fami¬ 
lies  living  in  piedmont  North  Carolina  in  the  late  1880s  and  early  1900s. 


tors  work  together  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  basket  for  people  who  visit  the 
museum.  The  curators  provide  edu¬ 
cators  with  their  historical  research 
and  their  description,  documentation, 
and  classification  information. 
Educators  use  this  information  to 
develop  interpretive  programs  and 
publications,  including  touch  talks, 
slide  programs,  and  gallery  tours. 

The  purpose  of  the  N.C.  Museum  of 
History  is  to  “interpret  the  culture  and 
social,  economic,  and  political  history 
of  North  Carolina  from  prehistory  to 


the  present;  and  to  collect,  preserve, 
and  utilize  artifacts  and  other  material 
significant  to  the  state.”  So  curators 
and  educators  must  use  the  basket  to 
tell  North  Carolinians  about  some  part 
of  their  history. 

This  basket  is  solid  evidence  of  a 
group  of  people  who  lived  and 
worked  on  a  piedmont  farm  not  too 
long  ago.  Museum  detectives  will 
use  this  evidence  to  explain  about 
North  Carolina  history. 

You  can  start  your  own  investiga¬ 
tion  about  your  materia!  culture.  You 


can  start  in  your  house.  Do  you  have 
any  artifacts  like  egg  baskets?  Do 
you  have  any  objects  that  you  use, 
like  an  egg  basket,  to  gather  food?  Is 
there  an  object  in  your  house  that  you 
would  like  to  know  about?  What  kind 
of  artifacts  do  you  or  your  parents 
own  that  they  use  in  the  kitchen? 
What  does  that  artifact  tell  you  about 
you?  Your  family?  Your  house,  your 
county,  your  state?  What  does  that 
artifact  tell  you  about  your  material 
culture?  You  may  end  up  with  more 
questions  than  answers.  □ 


Definition 

Material  culture  is  all  the  objects  or  tools — artifacts — 
and  the  group  of  people  who  use  them.  Museum 
detectives  who  study  material  culture  are  interested  in 
finding  out  about  how,  where,  when,  and  why  people 
use  artifacts.  They  are  also  interested  in 

*  people  dealing  with  their  natural  environment  (when, 
how,  and  where  they  make  shelter,  get  food,  protect 
themselves  from  the  weather — heat,  cold,  sun,  rain, 
wind) 


•  people  relating  to  other  people  (when  they  show 
wealth  or  status  by  wearing  expensive  clothes  or 
work  clothes;  wearing  lots  of  gold  jewelry;  driving  big 
expensive  cars,  small  foreign  cars,  family  vans,  or 
four-wheel  drive  vehicles) 

•  people  expressing  their  thoughts  and  ideas  (when 
they  speak,  create  art,  or  worship) 
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Oral  historians 

by  Anne  R 


met  Nevada  Jane  Hall  in  1986 
when  she  was  ninety-eight  years 
old.  She  lived  alone  in  a  two-story, 
white  frame  house  off  Lynchburg 
Road  on  the  western  edge  of  Stokes 
County.  "Moved  from  over  yonder  in 
Surry  County,  lived  in  a  log  house 
over  there,  two  little  rooms,”  she 
remembers.  Her  family  moved  to 
the  Stokes  County  house  in  1891. 
Nevada  Jane,  called  Miss  Vadie, 


was  three  years  old  at  the  time  and 
sat  on  top  of  a  wagon  load  of  corn 
pulled  by  two  borrowed  white  horses. 

Yet  life  was  still  tough  after  she 
moved  with  her  family:  “Traded  him 
[an  old  horse]  for  a  pair  of  old  mules. 
How  in  the  world  with  three 
children — wasn't  one  of  them  big 
enough  to  work  how  they  lived.  No 
openings  to  plant  a  garden  nor  noth¬ 
ing.  I’ll  tell  you,  though,  Mama  saved 


Nevada  Jane  Hall,  Miss  Vadie,  remembers  moving  from  Surry  County  to  this  house  in  Stokes  County  in  1891.  In  oral 
history  interviews,  she  tells  her  family  history.  If  this  history  of  her  family  is  similar  to  many  farm  families  in  the  piedmont 
in  the  early  1900s,  how  could  her  oral  history  help  history  detectives? 
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listen  to  witnesses 

Phillips 


Miss  Vadie  as  a  young  woman  (on  the  right) 
with  one  of  her  sisters. 


everything.  They  had  to  or  couldn’t 
have  lived.” 

History  detectives  often  use  oral 
history  from  people  like  Miss  Vadie  to 
capture  personal  information.  Some¬ 
times  this  information  cannot  be 
found  in  other  primary  sources  like 
diaries  and  letters.  People  being 
interviewed  by  oral  historians  are  like 
witnesses.  Historians  carry  on  con¬ 
versations  with  them,  explore  new 
directions,  follow  up  points,  or  ask 
more  about  something  they  find 
important  or  interesting.  The  wit¬ 
nesses  can  explain  thoughts  and 
feelings.  For  example,  Miss  Vadie 
was  amazed  that  her  mother  could 
provide  clothes  for  the  family  with  as 
little  as  they  had:  “How  she  dressed 
those  children,  I  don’t  know.  She 
had  an  aunt  that  had  an  old  loom, 
and  she’d  make  doth  so  we  had 
wool  clothes  to  wear  through  the 
winter.  When  we  got  up  big  enough, 
they  taught  us  how  to  knit.  With  a 
kerosene  lamp,  little  bitty  cookstove, 
Becky,  Mama,  and  me  would  set 
there  and  knit  every  night.  Figuring 
about  two  pair  of  stockings  apiece, 
and  they  would  last  all  winter.  If  the 
legs  was  good,  next  winter  rave! 
them  off  and  knit  down  below,  and 
they  would  go  another  year.” 

Oral  history  also  fills  in  gaps  left 
unsaid  by  other  sources.  Some  his¬ 
tory  books  tell  us  facts  and  explain 
ideas,  but  they  sometimes  do  not 
give  us  details  about  people  or  how 


they  felt.  Miss  Vadie  tells  that  she 
liked  outdoor  work.  We  rarely  find 
this  sort  of  information  in  books:  “I 
always  wished  I’d  been  a  man;  all  I 
wanted  to  do  was  to  get  out  in  the 
fields.  Mother  did  all  the  cooking.  I’d 
take  some  twine  and  I’d  knit  some 
mittens;  leave  your  fingers  out.  Fit 
them  to  use  your  hoe,  so  your  hands 
would  stay  white.  Long  sleeves.  I 
never  did  burn  my  skin.  We’d  plant 
corn.  We’d  take  a  gooseneck  hoe. 
Follow  that  plow  every  row.” 

How  does  the  oral  historian  study 
history?  The  oral  historian  gathers 
history  by  interviewing  someone — 
asking  questions.  The  oral  historian 
points  them  in  a  direction  or  train  of 
thought  and  listens  to  the  answer 
and  records  it  on  tape.  These  are 
often  descriptions  about  themselves, 
family,  community,  and  events. 

When  Miss  Vadie  and  I  talked  about 
tobacco  harvesting,  I  wanted  to  know 
more  details  about  selling  tobacco.  I 
asked  a  question  and  this  is  what 
she  told  me;  “After  the  family  primed 
tobacco  .  .  .  they  got  it  cured  out, 
we’d  take  all  the  leaves  off  them 
stalks,  grade  it,  then  tie  it  up  in  a 
bundle.  You  had  to  tie  it  nice.  That 
ain’t  half  of  it.  Tie  that  over,  and  then 
put  it  on  a  two-horse  wagon.  Drive  to 
Winston-Salem  on  a  dirt  road  and  be 
gone  for  three  days  to  sell  tobacco.” 

The  first  oral  history  interviews  I 
did  were  with  my  own  family.  I 
wanted  to  know,  for  instance,  about 
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Did  her  sisters  prefer  work  in  the 
fields  or  in  the  house?  Some  infor¬ 
mation  I  gleaned  by  direct  questions 
to  Miss  Vadie.  Other  information  she 
volunteered  without  my  questioning. 

The  way  Miss  Vadie  told  informa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  what  she  told  was 
important.  We  do  not  have  that  kind 
of  richness  when  we  read  letters  or 
books  and  cannot  hear  the  tone  of 
voice.  So  the  way  Miss  Vadie  looked 
or  spoke,  the  way  she  laughed  or 
raised  her  eyebrows,  added  more  to 
the  story. 

To  be  a  good  oral  historian,  you 
must  establish  rapport — a  sense  of 
trust.  Sometimes  a  neighbor  or 
friend  of  someone  you  want  to  inter¬ 
view  must  introduce  you  to  that  per¬ 
son.  In  my  case,  with  Miss  Vadie, 
the  county  librarian  suggested  that  I 
talk  to  her:  "But  she  may  not  let  you 
in.”  I  was  hoping  Miss  Vadie  would 


have  good  information,  but  I  would 
have  to  respect  her  feelings,  or  she 
might  not  let  me  in  the  door  at  all. 
When  I  knocked,  she  let  me  in.  I 
told  her  I  wanted  to  know  more 
about  farm  women  and  asked  if  we 
could  talk.  From  that  moment  on, 
we  not  only  shared  information  and 
trusted  each  other  but  also  became 
good  friends. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  request  per¬ 
mission  in  writing  to  interview.  This 
protects  you  and  the  interviewee 
from  misunderstandings.  Some 
interview  forms  give  the  interviewer 
permission  to  tape-record  or  permis¬ 
sion  to  donate  the  tape  to  a  school 
or  county  library. 

In  interviewing,  the  oral  historian 
should  follow  these  suggestions: 


•  Go  on  the  interview  by 
yourself. 

•  Interview  only  one  person 
at  a  time. 

•  If  the  television  is  on  when 
you  arrive,  visit  a  little  bit 
and  then  ask  permission  to 
turn  it  off  during  the  inter¬ 
view. 

•  Remember  that 
background 

noises  may  be  a  distraction 
on  the  tape. 

•  When  you  are  finished, 
label  the  tape  with  your 
name,  the  interviewee’s 
name,  the  date,  and  the 
place. 


Miss  Vadie's  life  is  her  story.  Her 
accounts  of  her  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings  give  a  picture  of  her  life  growing 
up  on  a  farm  in  the  northwestern 
piedmont  of  North  Carolina.  Her 
story  helps  the  student  of  history  to 
learn  more  than  what  can  be  found 
in  history  books,  more  about  individ¬ 
ual  lives.  It  also  helps  to  place  those 
lives  in  the  larger  picture  of  North 
Carolina  history. 

How  was  Nevada  Jane  Hall’s  life 
similar  to  stories  you  have  heard 
from  your  aunts  and  uncles,  parents 
and  grandparents?  How  would  your 
grandparents  describe  their  child¬ 
hoods?  If  you  would  like  to  know, 
ask  them.  They  might  have  a  story 
for  you.  □ 


Miss  Vadie  at  a  recent  birthday  party. 


my  mother’s  life  as  a  teacher  and  her 
own  mother’s  life  as  a  teacher  in 
rural  Mecklenburg  County,  Virginia. 
So  I  asked  Mama  the  questions  I 
wanted  to  know  most.  What  was  her 
mother  like?  Did  Grandmother  and 
Grandfather  write  letters  to  each 
other  when  they  were  courting?  How 
did  Mama  feel  when  her  own  mother 
died  when  Mama  was  only  eight 
years  old?  Why  did  Mama  decide  to 
study  music?  Only  by  asking  Mama 
these  questions  could  I  find  answers. 

I  am  grateful  that  she  allowed  me  to 
tape-record  our  conversations. 

So  when  I  interviewed  Miss  Vadie, 

I  asked  her  some  of  the  questions  I 
had  asked  Mama.  What  was  Miss 
Vadie’s  mother  like?  Her  father?  In 
Miss  Vadie's  family,  who  liked  to 
cook?  Who  built  the  fires  in  the 
woodstove?  Did  Miss  Vadie’s  moth¬ 
er  work  in  the  fields  with  the  crops? 
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Folklorists  use  solid 


My  first  due  was  a  beautiful 
knotted  bedspread  in  our 
university's  Appalachian 
Collection,  The  spread  was  made 
from  a  large  sheet  of  unbleached 
muslin  and  decorated  with  rows  of 
small  knots.  Neat  fringe  tied  from 
ordinary  string  decorated  its  edges. 

In  one  way,  the  spread  was  very 
simple.  It  was  a  cotton  sheet  with 
stitches  of  common  thread.  But  the 
careful  craftsmanship  and  hand¬ 
some  design  made  it  fancy,  too.  The 
combination  of  plain  and  fancy  made 
it  beautiful  and  interesting  to  me. 

The  bedspread  led  me  to  learn  about 
the  designs,  methods,  and  stories  of 
knotted  bedspread  making  around 
Watauga  County.  Best  of  ail  it  led 
me  to  meet  some  new  friends  and 
helpers. 

Knotted  bedspread  making  in  my 
county — Watauga — is  a  folk  craft. 
People  who  make  folk  crafts  do  not 
learn  to  make  them  in  school  or  by 
reading  books.  They  learn  by  listen¬ 
ing  and  by  watching.  In  spread  mak¬ 
ing,  the  steps,  designs,  and  history 
are  passed  from  generation  to  gener¬ 
ation  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  exam¬ 
ple.  Daughters  listen  to  their 
mothers  and  watch  them  or  their 
aunts  tying  bedspread  fringe. 
Husbands,  fathers,  or  brothers  often 
make  the  tools  that  the  women  use  in 
bedspread  making.  For  many  fami¬ 
lies  this  craft  has  become  a  tradition 
practiced  by 

five  or  more  generations. 

I  am  interested  in  bedspread  mak¬ 
ing  because  I  am  a  folklorist. 
Folklorists  study  things  that  families, 
groups,  or  communities  do.  They 
study  people  who  tell  stories,  sing 
songs,  perform  dances,  and  play 
games.  Every  family  has  its  special 
foodways,  recipes,  favorite  dishes, 
and  celebrations.  Folklorists  also 
study  those.  Families  have  home 
remedies,  and  all  of  us  have  our 
superstitions.  Some  communities 
and  churches  have  customs  and 
festivals.  These  are  all  part  of  folklife 
that  folklorists  study. 

Folklorists  are  also  interested  in 
traditional  objects — folk  crafts— and 
in  the  ways  people  learn  to  make  and 


evidence 


use  them.  Some  people  they  study 
build  houses  in  traditional  ways  and 
use  designs  over  and  over  again. 
Others  make  toys,  boats,  pottery,  or 
tools.  We  try  to  understand  why  they 
make  these  objects,  why  they  like 
making  them,  how  they  make  them, 
how  they  iearn  to  make  them,  where 
they  make  them,  and  who  else  in 
other  areas  makes  them. 

Often  in  our  research,  we  look  for 
a  person  in  a  family,  group,  or  com¬ 
munity  who  knows  a  lot  about  its  tra¬ 
ditions.  Or  we  look  for  someone  who 
does  them  very  well.  These  people 
are  tradition  bearers.  They  help  us 
study  the  traditions  and  history  of 


and  informants 


By  Thomas  iieGowan 


folklife.  We  also  call  such  research 
helpers  informants,  because  they 
provide  the  information  we  need  to 
try  to  understand  folklife  of  a  family, 
group,  or  a  community. 

Fieldwork  is  the  first — and 
favorite — research  that  folklorists  do. 
We  visit  informants  where  they  make 
or  do  things.  We  watch  and  listen, 
often  using  a  tape  recorder  and  film 
or  video  camera  to  record  them.  But 
sometimes  we  just  have  a  notebook 
and  pencil  to  take  down  notes.  This 
fieldwork  is  also  called  “collecting” 
folklore. 

Folklorists  take  these  recordings 
from  interview  or  storytelling  sessions 
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and  transcribe  them.  Often  they 
store  the  tapes,  transcripts,  and  visu¬ 
al  recordings  in  folklife  archives. 
These  archives  preserve  a  sound 
or  visual  record  of  the  beautiful  and 
meaningful  folklife  of  a  region  that 
might  be  lost  over  time.  Two  impor¬ 
tant  folklife  archives  in  North  Carolina 
are  the  University  of  North  Carolina's 
Southern  Folklife  Collection  in  Chapel 
Hill  and  the  East  Carolina  University 
Folklore  Archive  in  Greenville.  Other 
universities,  museums,  and  libraries 
also  have  folklife  archives.  Duke 
University's  Perkins  Library  in 
Durham  houses  the  famed  Frank  C. 
Brown  Collection  of  North  Carolina 
Folklore.  Folklorists  and  other  schol¬ 
ars  use  these  archives  to  research 
folklife  to  understand  traditions  and 
folklife  better. 

In  my  detective  work  on  knotted 
bedspreads,  local  women  helped  me 
learn  more  about  this  craft.  One 
important  informant  was  Bertha  Cook 
of  the  Sands  community.  She 
showed  me  different  spread  designs 
and  gave  me  the  local  names  for 
them.  I  observed  her  at  work  and 
listened  to  her  talk  about  her  stitches, 
knot  patterns,  tools,  and  materials. 
She  gave  me  the  name  “Colonial 
Knot”  to  describe  the  special  stitch 
she  uses.  From  her.  I  learned  local 
bedspread  pattern  names,  like 
“Napoleon’s  Wreath.”  "Snowball.” 
and  “Bird  in  Tree.”  These  names 
help  describe  the  types  of  patterns 
and  provide  information  about  the 
communities  where  these  designs 
are  popular.  With  her  help.  I  began 
to  understand  the  techniques, 
values,  and  purposes  local  women 
have  in  doing  this  folk  craft. 

Traditions  are  important  to  people. 
People  make  crafts  that  carry  special 


Bedspread  makers  in  Watauga  County,  like 
Bertha  Cook,  learned  to  make  bedspreads  by 
watching  other  women  and  by  listening,  and 
Cook  passes  what  she  knows  to  others  (Top). 
History  detectives  learn  about  bedspread 
making  by  gathering  oral  history  and  studying 
details  like  this  fringe  (Bottom)  and  bedspread 
patterns  like  this  “ Grape  Wreath”  (Next  page). 
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meanings  and  purposes  for  a  family, 
group,  or  community.  They  continue 
to  celebrate  in  the  “old  ways” 
because  these  ways  of  celebrating 
unite  them,  express  values,  teach 
new  generations,  and  delight  both  old 
and  young.  Sometimes  a  tradition 
bearer  brings  something  new  to  an 
old  way.  The  combination  of  tradition 
and  innovation  produces  a  special 
form,  a  new  way  of  doing  or  making 
things.  The  new  pattern  might  be 
a  part  of  an  important  change  in  a 
group  or  a  community.  Or  it  might 
show  the  exceptional  skill  or  creative¬ 
ness  of  an  artist.  Because  folklife 
passes  down  traditions  over  time, 
historians  can  learn  the  history  of 


families,  regions,  communities,  and 
organizations  from  folklife. 

Bertha  Cook  taught  me  much 
about  spread  making  around  where  I 
live.  She  showed  me  the  special  way 
that  women  “stamp”  or  “lay  off”  a  new 
bedspread  by  using  an  older  pattern. 
First,  they  place  a  spread  with  an 
older  pattern  on  a  bed.  Or  they 
stretch  it  on  the  wooden  floor  of  a 
porch.  On  top  of  it,  they  place  a  new 
piece  of  muslin  sheeting.  Then  they 
rub  a  cloth  dipped  in  laundry  bluing 
over  places  where  the  bottom  sheet 
has  knot  patterns.  The  pressure  of 
the  knots  causes  a  bit  of  the  bluing 
to  rub  onto  the  new  sheeting.  And 
these  little  dots  mark  the  places  to 


make  “Colonial  Knot”  stitches  for  the 
new  bedspread.  The  process  is  like 
rubbing  a  pencil  over  paper  on  top  of 
a  quarter.  The  raised  places  cause 
marks.  This  stamping  process 
means  that  older  patterns  continue  to 
be  used.  But  it  also  helps  women 
work  faster  because  they  do  not  have 
to  measure  and  arrange  the  parts  of  a 
pattern  over  again.  They  just  repeat 
the  pattern  from  the  old  spread. 

Because  folklife  traditions  are 
passed  down  over  years  and  years, 
they  are  historical.  Knotted  bed¬ 
spread  making  has  a  long  history  in 
Watuaga  County.  At  first, 
bedspreads  were  made  only  to  cover 
a  bed.  But  they  later  became  a  way 
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ALNWICK  BEDSPREADS 

The  Revival  of  an  Old  Industry 

These  beautiful  creamy  white  spreads  are  exact  repro. 
ductions  of  old  English  bedspreads  made  too  to  150  years 
ago  The  designs  are  worked  entirely  by  hand  and  the 
fringe  is  hand-tied.  They  can  be  ordered  without  fringe, 
if  preferred,  or  with  fringe  on  two  sides  for  beds  with 
foot  boards  The  spreads  make  beautiful  wedding  and 
Christmas  gifts.  The  prices  are  from  $12  to  $3S. 

Besides  our  regular  stock  we  have  several  very 
elaborate  designs  from  $45  to  $60.  Please  specify  if  you 
care  to  have  these  expensive  designs  sent  on  approval. 

Sending  the  spreads  on  approval  is  the  only  practical 
and  satisfactory  method  of  selling  them.  It  is  possible 
in  buying  from  us  to  try  the  effect  of  several  different 
designs  on  your  bed  and  to  order  the  exact  size  made  to 
measure  without  extra  charge.  In  many  cases,  however, 
the  stock  size  tits  the  bed  perfectly. 

Mav  we  send  a  case  of  spreads  on  approval  ?  Please 
give  references. 

THE  ALNWICK  SHOP 

50  Raymond  Avenue,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

(Near  Vassar  College) 

Alnwick  Heclspreads  are  an  investment.. for  then  last  a  lifetime 


Folklorists  sometimes  even  use 
sources  from  archives,  such  as 
this  postcard . 


ALNWICK  BEDSPREADS 

The  Revival  of  an  Old  Industry 

We  have  reproduced  many  beautiful  old  designs 
with  quaint  names,  such  as  Wild  Cucumber  Vine, 
Hickory  Leaf,  Bird  and  Tree,  Swinging-  Basket, 
Wandering  Vine,  Sweet  Briar  Hose,  Mountain  Lily, 
Bamboo  Briar,  Sunflower. 

The  spreads  are  very  practical  as  they  keep  clean 
a  long  time ;  they  are  so  soft  that  they  do  not 
wrinkle  and  the  dust  shakes  out  easily.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  launder  more  than  twice  a  year.  They 
should  be  ironed  on  the  wrong  side,  alter  covering 
the  ironing  board  with  several  thicknesses  of  blanket. 
If  hung  out  full  length  on  a  breezy  dav  thev  will 
blow  smooth  and  need  not  be  ironed. 

The  spreads  are  sent  to  you  in  a  convenient  case 
which  can  easily  be  strapped  and  returned  to  us.  In 
sending  for  a  case  on  approval  there  is  absolutely  no 
obligation  to  buy. 

THE  ALNWICK  SHOP 

50  Raymond  Avenue,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

(Near  Vassar  Cnlleeu) 
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to  make  cash  money  in  days  when 
there  were  few  jobs  for  women. 
People  farmed  to  provide  for  their 
families  and  they  bartered  with  shop¬ 
keepers.  But  they  needed  ways  of 
getting  cash  money  to  buy  refrigera¬ 
tors  and  cars,  to  send  children  off  to 
school  at  Appalachian  State 
Teachers  College  (now  Appalachian 
State  University),  and  to  pay  taxes. 
For  some  families,  making 
bedspreads  became  the  way  to  get 
this  extra  money. 

Local  women  began  selling  bed¬ 
spreads  in  the  early  1900s.  Another 
informant,  Annette  Riley  Fry,  told  me 
the  story  of  her  relatives  in  New  York 
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and  their  role  in  local  spread  making. 
A  relative  visited  Blowing  Rock  on  a 
summer  vacation.  She  bought  a 
knotted  bedspread  from  a  local 
woman  in  this  resort  town.  When 
Annette’s  mother  saw  the  bedspread, 
she  decided  to  sell  bedspreads 
through  a  small  business  in 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  She 
began  writing  letters  to  spread  mak¬ 
ers  in  western  North  Carolina. 

Records  preserved  in  Appalachian 
State  University's  archives  and  Fry’s 
stories  help  explain  the  rest  of  this 
history.  The  mountains  were  not  as 
isolated  as  some  popular 
stereotypes  picture  them.  Tourists 


visited  the  area,  and  every  small 
community  had  its  own  post  office. 
Through  the  postal  system,  Watauga 
County  women  mailed  spreads  to 
Riley  at  Vassar  College,  an  elite 
northern  school.  Riley  used  lists  of 
upper  class  families  in  northern 
cities  to  find  customers.  Rural  crafts 
in  Boone.  Watauga  County,  became 
connected  to  high  society  bedroom 
fashions  in  Newport.  Rhode  Island. 

So  you  can  see  that  not  all  history 
sources  are  written.  The  stories  a 
family  and  a  community  tell  are 
sometimes  our  only  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation.  These  are  their  oral  histories. 
Sometimes  a  group  or  community 


Folklorist  Thomas 
McGowan  does  a  little 
oral  history  detective 
work  with  Bertha  Cook 
of  the  Sands  commu¬ 
nity  in  Watauga 
County.  From  her.  he 
has  learned  about  the 
tradition  of  bedspread 
making,  the  tech¬ 
niques  and  values  of 
the  women  who  made 
them,  and  their  pur¬ 
poses  in  doing  this  folk 
craft. 


never  got  its  history  written  down.  Its 
stories,  folk  songs,  and  objects  made 
in  traditional  ways  can  reveal  unwrit¬ 
ten  history. 

Sometimes  these  stories  are  not 
historically  true  in  all  their  details. 

We  say,  “They’re  just  folklore,”  but 
this  saying  ignores  the  special  power 


of  folklore.  We  know  folklife  is 
handed  down  and  that  it  is  kept  by 
communities  and  families.  And  we 
know  that  people  feel  some  special 
connection  to  it.  Although  the  story 
might  not  be  true  in  exact  historical 
fact,  the  story  explains  how  people 
felt  about  something.  Sometimes 


written  history  can  give  us  some 
exact  facts,  but  written  history  may 
not  show  enough  about  values  and 
the  lives  of  ordinary  people. 
Folklorists  study  tales,  songs,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  artifacts  to  discover  unwrit¬ 
ten  history  and  to  hear  and  see 
people's  values.  n 


Definitions 

Unbleached  muslin  is  a  thin,  fine,  cotton  cloth. 

Craftsmanship  is  the  ability,  creativeness,  and  skills 
to  make  something. 

A  tradition  is  a  special  way  a  group  does  things. 
Traditions  are  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth, 
custom,  and  example.  Your  family  has  traditional 
ways  of  celebrating  holidays,  stories  about  earlier 
times,  and  family  recipes.  Tradition,  knowledge,  and 
behavior  form  a  group’s  culture. 

Foodways  are  food  preparation,  recipes,  gardening, 
canning  and  curing  processes,  traditional  meal 
preparation,  religious,  or  symbolic  uses  of  food. 

Folklorists  transcribe  recordings  of  songs  or 
storytelling  sessions  by  writing  down  exactly  what  is 
sung  or  said. 


When  people  have  values,  they  think  highly  of  an 
activity  or  think  it  is  important.  When  they  show  they 
think  highly  of  an  activity,  they  express  values. 

An  innovation  occurs  when  someone  brings  in  new 
ways  to  do  or  make  something. 

Bartered  means  to  trade  one  kind  of  goods  for  other 
goods  without  using  money. 

Stereotypes  are  standardized  mental  pictures  or 
oversimplified  opinions  about  someone  or  a  group  of 
people. 

Elite  means  distinguished  and  well  thought  of.  The 
upper  class  is  a  social  group  or  class  that  has  a 
higher  status  than  other  groups. 
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Genealogists  search  for  missing  persons 

By  Helen  F.  M.  Leary 


Begin  with  what  you  know  and  work  from  there  to  what  you  don’t  know. 


If  you  had  to,  could  you  name  all 
your  great  grandparents?  All  your 
great,  great  grandparents?  Or  your 
grandmother’s  great,  great,  great, 
grandparents?  All  of  those  people 
are  your  ancestors,  but  since  you  do 
not  know  who  they  were,  they  are 
also  your  “missing  persons."  If  you 
want  to  find  them,  you  might  ask  for 
help  from  a  genealogist.  Or  you 


could  become  one  yourself. 
Genealogists  are  historians  who  spe¬ 
cialize  in  finding  people’s  ancestors. 
They  are  missing-persons  detectives. 

Very  few  of  the  ancestors  a 
genealogist  looks  for  were  important 
enough  to  be  mentioned  in  history 
books.  Most  of  them  were  ordinary 
people  much  like  ourselves.  They 
grew  up.  went  to  school,  found  jobs, 


and  moved  to  new  neighborhoods. 
But  no  matter  who  they  were,  they  all 
had  one  thing  in  common:  They 
raised  families.  Each  family  had  at 
least  one  child,  and  each  child  grew 
up  and  had  children.  Those  children 
also  had  children,  and  on  down  the 
line  until  your  parents  had  you. 

There  is  only  one  rule  for  finding 
these  missing  persons,  but  genealo- 


PEDIGREE  CHART 
Prepared  by:  John  Ashe 

123456  Any  Street 
Any  Town,  NC  123456 


1  John  ASHE 

b.  5  Feb.  1980 
Raleigh,  NC 
m. 


2  Henrv  W.  ASHE _ 

b.  7  May  1956 
Raleigh,  NC 

d.  Living  (27  Nov.  1991) 
His  Address 
m.  23  Aug.  1978 
Siler  City,  NC 


3  Janice  JONES _ 

b.  22  Sept.  1960 
Siler  City,  NC 
d.  Living  (27  Nov.  1991) 
Her  Address 


4  William  Henrv  ASHE 

b.  1  Jan.  1931 
Raleigh,  NC 

Living-  ? 

Juneau.  Alaska  ? 
ra.7  0  or  1 1  June,  1951 


5  Samantha  SMITH _ 

b.  22  Jul.  1933 
Tyler,  TX 

d.  Living  (27  Nov.  1991) 
123  Her  St,  Abode,  TX 


6  Joseph  JONES 

b.  1879-1880 

d.  29  Dec.  1975 
Durham,  NC 

m.  (THIRD) 


7  Aramina  FEN  (FENZEFt?) 

b.  about  1940 


d .in  Sept.  1 960 


8  James  ASHE _ 

b. 

d.  about  7  950? 
m-  before  1931 

9  Mary?  ROE  ? _ 

b. 

d. 

,10  Solomon  SMITH _ 

b.  21  Oct.  1900,  Memphis,  TN 
d.  9  Oct  1944,  Pacific  Ocean 
m.  (2d)  1  Jun.  1932,  Tyler  TX 

11  Yolanda  YOUNG 

b.  20  Aug.  1916,  Tyler,  TX 
d.  Living  (27  Nov.  1991) 

123  Some  Place,  Some 
City.  FL 

12  ?  Henrv  JONtS  ? _ 

b. 

d.  10  Apr.  1939.  in 
m.  Chatham  Co.  NC 

13  .Jane _ 

b. 

d. 

14  ?  Martin  FENZER  ? 

b. 

d. 

m. 

15  "Granny  Judy" 

b. 

d.  about  1965 


A  pedigree  chart  includes  all  of  a  person's  ancestors  and  is  named  for  the  most  recent  descendant.  All  pedigree  charts  have  certain  features  in 
common.  Relationships  are  shown  by  a  pair  of  lines  that  connect  each  child  with  his  or  her  parents.  The  father's  name  is  always  written  on  the  upper 
parent  line,  the  mother's  on  the  lower  one.  Pedigree  charts  always  include  places  for  each  ancestor's  vital  statistics.  Early  information  is  written  on 
the  chart  in  pencil  (in  light  blue  here)  to  remind  us  that  we  do  not  have  proof  of  this  information  yet.  If  we  are  just  guessing,  we  add  a  question  mark. 
As  soon  as  we  have  the  proof  in  our  files,  we  go  back  to  the  chart  and  enter  the  information  in  ink. 
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gists  ALWAYS  follow  it.  The  rule  is: 
begin  with  what  you  know  and  work 
from  there  to  what  you  don’t  know. 
Genealogical  detectives  begin  with 
the  person  who  is  alive  today — you — 
and  work  backwards  in  time,  step  by 
step,  parent  by  parent.  They  follow 
your  family’s  chain  into  the  past  and 
reconnect  the  broken  links. 

Viewing  the  scene  of  the  crime 

The  first  step  is  to  find  out  who  is 
missing.  Like  the  detective  in  one  of 
those  screams-in-the-night  mysteries, 
genealogists  begin  by  “counting 
noses.”  And,  like  good  detectives, 
they  write  down  everything  they  dis¬ 
cover.  They  start  with  a  pedigree 


for  example,  but  you  will  need  written 
proof  of  it  the  first  time  you  apply  for  a 
driver’s  license.  For  genealogists, 
also,  evidence  must  be  in  writing. 

Most  of  the  written  records  geneal¬ 
ogists  use  are  family  documents  or 
the  official  documents  of  county, 
state,  or  federal  governments. 
Genealogists  train  themselves  to 
recognize  which  of  these  records  will 
supply  the  best  evidence.  To  do  this, 
they  learn  to  see  each  document  as 
the  testimony  of  a  witness.  When 
they  are  looking  for  information,  they 
ask  themselves,  “Which  witness  is 
likely  to  have  known  that?”  When 
they  are  reading  records,  they  imag¬ 
ine  that  they  are  questioning  the  wit- 


kind  available.  It  is  secondhand  infor¬ 
mation  that  comes  from  people  who 
heard  the  facts  from  somebody  else. 

Official  witnesses  usually  supply 
the  best  hearsay  testimony.  The 
officials  were  not  personally  involved 
in  the  event.  They  collected  informa¬ 
tion  about  it  and  wrote  it  down 
because  that  was  their  job. 
Unfortunately,  they  included  only 
what  the  law  required.  They  could 
not  know  that  someday  a  genealogist 
would  want  more  than  that.  So 
genealogists  must  collect  information 
from  several  records  in  order  to  fill  in 
all  the  gaps. 

Family  legends  are  another  kind  of 
hearsay  testimony.  Usually  these 


chart.  Pedigree  charts  are  like  maps 
of  the  family.  They  show  who  is  pres¬ 
ent,  who  is  missing,  and  how  all  of 
them  are  related  to  each  other. 

Collecting  evidence 

The  genealogist’s  next  step  is  to 
begin  collecting  evidence.  The 
genealogist  needs  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  people  on  the  pedigree  chart 
really  do  belong  there.  Knowing 
something  about  an  ancestor  and 
proving  it  are  two  different  things. 

You  may  know  your  own  birth  date, 


nesses,  like  a  lawyer  would.  “What 
did  you  see?”  “Were  you  there  or  did 
somebody  tell  you  about  it?”  “Do  you 
remember  it  all  clearly?” 

Sometimes,  the  witnesses 
disagree.  When  that  happens,  the 
genealogist  must  decide  which  one  to 
believe.  The  testimony  of  an  eyewit¬ 
ness  is  the  most  believable.  Family 
records  are  often  the  best  sources  for 
eyewitness  testimony — a  diary,  or  the 
family  pages  in  a  Bible,  for  example. 
But  eyewitnesses  are  very  rare. 
Hearsay  testimony  is  often  the  only 


legends  are  told  by  one  person  in  the 
family  to  another.  Sometimes  they 
are  written  in  a  letter  or  even  printed 
in  a  book.  And  sometimes  the  leg¬ 
ends  are  true.  But  if  they  were  told 
and  retold  before  they  were  written, 
the  story  may  have  changed.  Whole 
sections  of  it  may  have  been  left  out, 
or  added.  Family  legends  are  worth 
collecting,  even  if  they  are  not  com¬ 
pletely  true.  They  are  interesting, 
and  they  are  also  full  of  good  clues. 
Genealogical  detectives  use  these 
clues  to  find  official  or  eyewitness 
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testimony  that  is  more  believable 
than  the  legend. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  records 
have  been  written  in  the  world.  Only 
a  few  were  written  by  witnesses  who 
had  information  about  someone’s 
missing  ancestor.  Because  there  are 
so  few,  genealogists  take  very  special 
care  of  witnesses  they  find.  They 
question  them  gently  to  avoid  influ¬ 
encing  their  answers.  They  question 
them  thoroughly  to  avoid  missing 
some  small  fact.  And  finally,  geneal¬ 
ogists  carefully  label  each  piece  of 
information  they  collect  so  it  can  be 
used  later  as  evidence.  A  genealogi¬ 
cal  label  comes  from  the  record’s  own 
distinctive  “name.”  This  name  in¬ 
cludes  its  title,  its  date,  the  name  of 
the  person  who  wrote  it,  the  place 
where  it  was  written,  and  where  it  is 
now.  It  is  important  that  a  label  take 
in  all  of  the  record's  name,  not  just 
part  of  it. 

Getting  started  on  your  own 

To  begin  collecting  your  own  ances¬ 
tors’  records,  remember  the 
genealogical  rule  and  start  with  the 
person  you  know  best.  Start  with 
yourself.  Find  your  birth  certificate, 
which  proves  your  identity  and  links 
you  to  your  parents.  It  is  your  first 
piece  of  genealogical  evidence. 

Put  a  copy  of  it  in  a  folder  marked 

“Generation  1 : _ ” 

(your  name  goes  in  the  blank). 

Include  photographs,  with  the  dates 
they  were  taken  and  the  names  of  the 
people  in  them.  Also  include  diplo¬ 
mas  and  awards,  medical  and  school 
records,  your  autobiography,  and 
whatever  else  you  think  is  interesting. 
This  collection  is  like  a  time  capsule 
for  your  future  children  and  grandchil¬ 
dren.  Remember  that  your  brothers 
and  sisters  are  part  of  your  life  and 
collect  their  records,  too. 

You  now  have  proof  of  who  you 
are  and  it  is  time  to  move  on  to  your 
parents.  You  will  need  to  interview 
them  to  find  out  where  their  vital 
records  are  so  you  can  make  copies 
for  your  “Generation  2"  file.  You  will 
want  to  ask  them  about  their  lives 
before  you  knew  them  and  what  the 
world  was  like  when  they  were  young. 
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Genealogist  Helen 
Leary  searches  for 
missing  persons  in  a 
document  on 
microfilm. 


In  addition,  they  can  tell  you  about 
your  older  relatives  and  how  to  get  in 
touch  with  them.  Like  any  good 
detective,  you  want  to  interview  ALL 
the  witnesses.  If  you  compare  their 
testimony,  you  will  learn  a  great  deal. 
Your  uncle,  for  example,  may  have  a 
wonderful  story  about  the  time  Father 
built  some  wings  and  tried  to  fly  off 
the  porch  roof.  And  Great  Aunt  Mazy 
just  might  have  some  old  letters,  or 
even  the  family  Bible. 

Look  again  at  the  pedigree  chart 
and  notice  that  there  is  no  place  on 
it  to  write  about  these  older  relatives. 
There  is  not  even  a  place  for  your 
own  brothers  and  sisters.  One  way  to 
keep  track  of  these  relatives  is  simply 
make  a  list  of  them.  It  is  more  help¬ 
ful,  though,  if  you  group  them  togeth¬ 
er  in  family  units.  A  family 
unit  is  the  father,  the  mother,  and  all 
their  children.  Listing  the  relatives 
together  in  family  units  will  help  keep 
them  straight  in  your  mind.  And  they 
will  stay  straight,  even  when  you  go 


farther  back  in  time  and  discover  that 
a  lot  of  your  earlier  relatives  had  the 
same  names. 

After  you  have  collected  the  evi¬ 
dence  about  your  parents,  it  is  time 
to  move  on  to  “Generation  3,”  your 
grandparents.  After  that,  it  is  usually 
best  to  work  on  one  set  of  ancestors 
at  a  time.  You  might  find  it  is  easier 
to  trace  your  grandfather  Jones's 
people  first,  or  your  grandmother 
Smith’s.  But  choose  one  and  stick 
to  it  for  a  few  generations.  It  is 
confusing  to  try  to  track  down  every¬ 
body  at  once. 

Writing  the  history  of  YOUR  family 

Pedigree  charts  and  family  unit  lists 
are  not  family  histories.  A  family  his¬ 
tory  is  the  story — the  true  story — 
about  a  group  of  people  who  were 
related  to  each  other  by  blood  or  mar¬ 
riage.  The  easiest  way  to  write  your 
own  family  history  is  to  do  it  in  stages. 
Each  time  you  finish  work  on  a  gener¬ 
ation,  write  that  much  of  the  story 


before  moving  on.  Explain  how  the 
records  you  found  prove  who  these 
people  were,  what  they  did,  and  how 
they  were  related.  Write  each 
record’s  label  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  so  you  will  know  where  you  got 
your  information.  And  copy  interest¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  records  into  your 
story.  Let  the  ancestors  say  what 
they  were  thinking  or  feeling  in  their 
own  words.  Then,  when  you  are 
ready,  all  the  individual  stories  can  be 
strung  together  into  a  history  of  the 
whole  family. 

Discovering,  proving,  and  writing 
your  family  history  is  not  easy,  but 
it  is  very  satisfying.  You  will  find 
your  family’s  place  in  the  history  of 
your  community  and  country,  and 
you  will  begin  to  understand  the 
contributions  of  these  ordinary  people 
to  great  events.  You  can  take  pride 
in  your  ancestors,  whoever  they 
were.  And  you  will  have  a  VERY 
good  time  meeting  and  getting  to 
know  them.  □ 


Definitions 

An  autobiography  is  the  life  story  that  a  person  writes  about  himself  or  herself. 
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Underwater  archaeologists  dig  up  clues 


aker's  Kids  knew  that  archae¬ 
ologists  study  how  people 
lived  in  the  past.  They  also 
knew  that  these  scientists  are 
always  looking  for  artifacts  like  bot¬ 
tles,  nails,  arrowheads — anything 
people  left  behind  or  threw  away. 
They  continued  their  search  along 
the  muddy  shoreline  of  the  Cape 


Fear  River.  They  did  not  know  that 
finding  artifacts  is  the  easy  part.  The 
hard  part  is  deciding  why  the  bottles, 
nails,  and  arrowheads  were  where 
they  found  them  and  whether  they 
are  1 0,  1 00,  or  1 ,000  years  old. 

Baker’s  Kids  are  a  group  of  eighth 
graders  from  the  Pender  County 
Academic  Enrichment  program,  and 


Digging  into  the  past 

By  Stephen  R.  Claggett 

Archaeologists  don’t  wear  fedo¬ 
ras,  carry  bullwhips,  and  rob 
ancient  tombs  like  Indiana  Jones. 

Nor  do  they  spend  all  their  time  dig¬ 
ging  holes  in  the  ground. 

Archaeologists  do  excavate — 
carefully  uncover — places  where 
people  used  to  live,  like  villages 
of  the  early  native  Americans  or 
towns  of  European  colonists.  During 
their  excavation  they  look  for  arti¬ 
facts.  Archaeologists  also  look  for 
other  kinds  of  evidence  that  are  not 
artifacts.  They  are  called  features. 


Features  might  be  soil  stains  in  the 
ground  caused  by  burning  fires  and 
decaying  wood.  They  might  be 
arrangements  of  stones  or  bricks 
that  mark  old  building  foundations. 
When  excavating  a  site,  archaeolo¬ 
gists  draw  and  photograph  them  for 
later  study. 

Archaeologists  spend  even  more 
hours  after  the  dig  is  over  working 
with  artifacts.  These  artifacts 
include  things  made  from  stone, 
baked  clay  pottery,  bricks,  glass, 
and  metal.  (Flard  materials  survive 


their  teacher  is  Charles  Baker.  They 
were  working  with  underwater 
archaeologists  from  the  Office  of 
State  Archaeology  to  learn  more 
about  an  old  shipyard  that  once  built 
and  repaired  ships  in  Wilmington. 

Their  assignment  at  the  river  was 
to  search  for  clues  along  the  shore¬ 
line  and  to  examine  and  record 


longer  than  perishable  goods  like 
paper,  cloth,  or  wood.)  Archaeolo¬ 
gists  do  laboratory  tasks  on  these 
artifacts  like  cleaning,  counting,  and 
measuring.  Most  of  this  work 
involves  looking  at  thousands  of 
pottery  fragments  or  analyzing 
hundreds  of  animal  bones  and  fish 
bones.  And  they  must  also  spend 
hours  and  hours  looking  at  primary 
and  secondary  sources  in  libraries 
and  archives. 

Using  background  research, 
drawings  and  photographs  of 
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By  Mark  Wilde-Ramsing 


everything  they  found.  To  do  this 
project  they  divided  into  three  teams, 
each  with  certain  jobs.  Rebecca  and 
Genia  waded  out  in  the  shallow 
water  and  called  out  to  LeAnne  the 
measurements  of  many  old  rotten 
boards  and  posts.  These  timbers 
used  to  be  part  of  a  marine  railway, 
a  very  large  and  important  piece  of 


features,  and  the  artifacts,  archaeo¬ 
logical  detectives  solve  mysteries. 

A  single  arrowhead  or  one  wall 
made  of  stone  cannot  be  used  to 
solve  them.  One  ring  of  stones  with 
burnt  wood  in  the  middle  is  not 
enough.  Archaeologists  must  use 
all  the  information  and  all  the  arti¬ 
facts  and  all  the  features  found  in 
the  ground.  One  nail  in  dirt  cannot 
tell  us  much  about  a  building,  but 
all  the  nails,  glass,  and  bricks  just 
might. 

The  mysteries  they  solve  are  usu- 


equipment  found  at  shipyards.  The 
marine  railway  was  used  to  pull 
ships  out  of  the  water  onto  dry  land. 
Once  the  ship  was  pulled  up  on  land, 
the  workmen  at  the  shipyard  could 
get  under  a  ship  and  repair  anything 
that  might  be  broken. 

Another  team  was  assigned  to  the 
part  of  the  railway  that  reached  far¬ 


ther  out  in  the  river.  Terrance  and 
Brian  went  out  on  slimy  planks  to 
find  the  end  of  the  railway  and  hold 
the  tape  measure.  They  called  out 
the  information  to  Wendy,  standing 
warm  and  dry  on  shore.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  boys  had  slipped  off 
and  were  up  to  their  waists  in 
water — chilly!  Eventually  all  the 


ally  the  stories  of  groups  of  people  in 
the  past.  Archaeologists  must  be 
able  to  tell  about  the  people  who 
used  these  artifacts,  how  they  made 
the  fires  that  made  the  features,  how 
they  lived,  what  they  looked  like, 
what  they  wore,  and  the  foods  they 
ate.  Archaeologists  spend  months 
writing  reports  telling  what  they 
know. 

And  historians  use  the  archaeo¬ 
logical  information  in  these  same 
reports  to  better  understand  history. 
Archaeology  is  not  a  substitute  for 


historical  research.  It  adds  to  it.  It 
gives  details  that  are  not  in  written 
records  like  books,  diaries,  or  letters. 
Archaeologists  specialize  in  unwrit¬ 
ten  records — sometimes  called  the 
archaeological  record. 

The  next  time  you  think  of  archae¬ 
ology,  do  not  think  of  Indiana  Jones. 
Think  of  a  hardworking  detective, 
going  through  books,  excavating  the 
ground,  weighing  and  measuring 
artifacts,  writing  reports,  adding  to 
what  we  know  about  our  past — 
digging  into  the  past.  □ 
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timbers  were  measured,  and  Baker’s 
Kids  were  able  to  draw  a  picture  of 
the  marine  railway.  They  also 
looked  at  several  other  timbers  that 
were  part  of  an  even  older  railway. 

Keeping  one  eye  out  for  snakes 
and  other  creepy  crawlers,  the  third 
team  went  off  through  the  bushes 
with  surveying  equipment.  Judy  and 
Tonya  were  to  find  out  where  and 
how  far  the  shipyard  site  was  from 
buildings  and  streets.  This  search 
helped  them  to  place  the  shipyard 
and  its  railway  on  a  map  of 
Wilmington. 

The  favorite  task  of  the  students 
was  digging  for  small  artifacts  along 
the  shoreline.  They  were  looking  for 
clues  that  might  help  them  to  figure 
the  age  of  the  shipyard  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  idea  of  what  went  on  at  the 
shipyard.  Each  team  drew  a  three- 
foot  circle  around  a  stake  and 
collected  all  artifacts  inside  it. 

The  most  common  class  of  arti¬ 
facts  they  found  was  copper  tacks. 
These  would  have  been  used  at  the 
shipyard  to  attach  sheets  of  metal  to 
the  bottoms  of  wooden  ships.  Metal 
sheathing  prevented  a  pest  called  a 
teredo,  or  shipworm,  from  eating 
holes  in  the  wood  hull.  These  little 
worms  are  common  in  warm,  south¬ 
ern  waters  and  have  been  known  to 
sink  huge  ships!  The  presence  of 
copper  tacks  told  Baker’s  Kids  that 
the  shipyard  repaired  vessels  travel¬ 


ing  in  southern  waters.  And  ships 
were  generally  not  covered  with 
metal  sheets  before  1840.  So  the 
tacks  also  provide  a  time  period  for 
the  shipyard. 

After  their  specific  tasks  were 
finished,  the  teams  switched  jobs. 
By  the  end  of  the  day  everyone  had 
experienced  various  archaeological 
techniques.  Each  team  was  also 
responsible  for  keeping  notes  and 
taking  photographs  of  everything 
they  had  examined  at  the  shipyard. 


As  the  students  left  the  river,  it 
was  time  to  reflect  on  what  had  been 
done.  They  had  completed  the  first 
goal  of  archaeology:  to  observe  and 
record  artifacts.  The  precise  mea¬ 
surements  and  observations  they 
made  would  be  important  for  suc¬ 
cess  when  they  studied  historical 
records. 

Several  months  after  their  day  on 
the  river.  Baker’s  Kids  met  at  the 
New  Hanover  County  Library.  The 
library  has  many  old  maps,  books, 
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In  their  research  at  the  New  Hanover  County 
Library  and  the  Cape  Fear  Museum  in 
Wilmington,  Baker's  Kids  looked  at  sources 
like  this  1904  Sanborn  Insurance  Company 
map  (Previous  page,  top  and  bottom)  and  old 
and  new  photographs  of  L.  H.  Skinner's  ship¬ 
yard  (This  page,  top  left  and  bottom  left). 

They  even  looked  at  photographs  from  ship¬ 
yard  railways  to  understand  how  they  worked 
and  how  they  looked  (Above).  What  dues  do 
both  maps  and  photographs  have?  What 
does  one  tell  you  that  the  other  does  not? 
Compare  the  map  and  the  photograph  to  the 
other  photographs  in  this  article.  What  can 
you  tell  about  how  the  shoreline  has  changed? 
How  has  the  old  shipyard  changed? 


and  newspaper  articles  about 
Wilmington  and  the  Cape  Fear 
River.  The  students  again  formed 
teams  to  investigate  these  historical 
records.  They  hoped  to  learn  the 
name  of  the  shipyard,  who  owned  it, 
how  old  it  was,  and  anything  else 
they  could. 

Wendy  seemed  to  be  much  more 
comfortable  looking  through  maps 
than  tramping  around  the  muddy 
shoreline  at  the  shipyard.  Knowing 
that  the  shipyard  was  located  at  the 
foot  of  Church  Street,  her  team 
found  several  old  maps  of  the  same 
area.  One  map  from  1904  showed 
the  very  marine  railway  the  students 
had  explored.  It  was  part  of  a  ship¬ 
yard  owned  by  L.  H.  Skinner. 

Later  at  the  Cape  Fear  Museum, 
another  team  of  students  searched 
old  photographs.  Before  the  stu¬ 


dents  could  touch  the  photos,  they 
were  outfitted  in  white  cotton  gloves, 
bringing  giggles  from  their  class¬ 
mates.  Gloves  were  needed  to 
avoid  getting  fingerprints  and  body 
oils  on  the  old,  fragile  photographs. 
Three  photos  of  the  area  did  show 
ships,  buildings,  and  pilings. 
Unfortunately,  none  provided  details 
of  the  railway  itself. 

The  students  were  not  discour¬ 
aged,  for  they  had  several  other 
leads  to  check  out.  Brian  and  his 
team  interviewed  Dr.  Robert  Fales. 
He  is  over  eighty  years  old  and 
remembered  the  area  had  always 
been  a  shipyard,  although  he  could 
not  recall  its  name. 

Looking  into  books  written  about 
Wilmington  provided  additional  clues. 
Students  found  one  book  that  said 
Cassidey’s  shipyard  began  in  the  late 


1830s  and  was  later  operated  by  the 
Skinner  family  until  1 91 2. 

Baker’s  Kids  found  a  news¬ 
paper  article  mentioning  a  large 
Confederate  warship  built  at  the 
shipyard  in  1884.  They  learned  that 
the  shipyard  suffered  a  very  bad  fire 
in  1875,  but  it  was  soon  rebuilt. 

Many  of  the  articles  were  about 
Skinner’s  shipyard.  They  revealed 
that  it  was  a  very  busy  place,  used 
for  building  and  repairing  all  kinds 
of  ships. 

The  students  ended  their  research 
day  at  the  Wilmington  Shipyard, 
which  still  repairs  ships  on  the  Cape 
Fear  River.  Here  they  saw  a  ship 
sitting  on  a  marine  railway  being 
prepared  for  action  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  War.  This  modern  railway  is 
made  entirely  of  metal,  and  it  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  wooden  one  at  Skinner’s. 
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Baker's  Kids  had  to 
do  a  lot  of  detective 
work  away  from  the 
water  to  uncover 
information  about  the 
shipyard.  They 
reviewed  their 
sources  with  archae¬ 
ologist  Mark  Wilde- 
Ramsing  (Right)  and 
examined  primary 
and  secondary 
sources  (Bottom). 


They  noticed  a  lot  of  other  things 
that  are  part  of  a  shipyard:  lots  of 
loud  noises,  made  by  machines  and 
worker's  hammers,  came  from  sev¬ 
eral  buildings;  bright  lights  were 
made  by  acetylene  welding.  Several 
big  gray  tugboats  were  tied  up  along 
the  river  front  awaiting  their  turn  on 
the  marine  railway. 


On  the  last  day  they  met.  Baker's 
Kids  felt  like  detectives  who  had 
cracked  a  case.  With  hard  work  and 
study,  they  had  discovered  that  the 
pile  of  old  timbers  in  the  water  had 
once  been  a  marine  railway  in  a 
busy  shipyard.  In  a  short  period  of 
time,  they  had  collected  artifacts, 
taken  precise  measurements,  exam¬ 


ined  maps  and  photographs,  read 
books  and  newspapers,  interviewed 
old  people,  inspected  a  modern  ship¬ 
yard,  and  added  new  information  to 
our  store  of  knowledge  about  old 
shipyards.  More  importantly, 
through  archaeology  these  eighth 
graders  were  able,  for  a  short  time, 
to  live  in  the  past.  □ 
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Preservationists  preserve  the  scene 

By  Jim  L .  Sumner 


“We  will  probably  be  judged  not  by  the  monuments  we  build  but  by  those  we  have  destroyed.  ” 


In  1963  the  New  York  Times  wrote, 
“We  will  probably  be  judged  not  by 
the  monuments  we  build  but  by 
those  we  have  destroyed."  Just  as 
families  make  decisions  on  what  to 
keep  and  what  to  throw  away,  nations 
decide  what  to  save  and  what  to  tear 
down.  For  much  of  this  country's 
history,  many  people  have  felt  that 
something  new  is  better  than  some¬ 
thing  old.  Historic  preservation  detec¬ 
tives  disagree.  They  feel  that  it  is 
important  to  save  significant  buildings 
from  being  torn  down  and  sites  from 
being  bulldozed  and  covered  over. 

Old  buildings,  sites,  and  structures 
are  connections  between  the  past 
and  the  present.  They  provide  conti¬ 
nuity,  stability,  and  familiarity.  And 
from  them  people  can  learn  valuable 
lessons  about  themselves,  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  their  neighborhoods. 

Preservation  research  is  site  spe¬ 
cific — research  focuses  on  one  prop¬ 
erty.  The  historic  preservation 
detective  must  figure  out  when  peo¬ 
ple  lived  or  worked  on  that  property. 
To  do  this  research  they  rely  on  the 
same  kinds  of  primary  and  secondary 
sources  that  other  historians  use. 
Deeds  and  wills  can  tell  how  that 
property  changed  hands  over  time. 
Census  records,  wills,  even  family 
Bibles  can  show  all  the  members  of  a 
family  at  a  particular  time. 

Historic  preservation  detectives 
use  different  kinds  of  primary  sources 
for  different  kinds  of  property  being 
researched.  For  a  business,  a  histori¬ 
an  will  study  records  such  as  city 
directories,  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  ledger  books.  Tax 
records  and  agricultural  census 
records  can  show  what  crops  a 
farmer  grew  and  how  much  he  pro¬ 
duced.  Many  schools  can  be 
researched  by  using  government 


documents.  People  of  all  kinds  have 
left  diaries,  journals,  collections  of 
letters,  and  reminiscences.  These 
are  just  a  few  of  the  primary  sources 
available.  Of  course,  there  are  also 
numerous  secondary  sources,  from 
modest  genealogical  studies  of  one 
family  to  ambitious  state  histories. 

Historic  preservationists  use  infor¬ 
mation  provided  by  historians, 
archaeologists,  and  architectural 
historians.  They  all  add  to  the 
understanding  of  a  structure  or  site. 
Archaeologists  can  tell  many  things 
about  the  property  on  which  an 
important  house  sits.  For  example, 


an  archaeologist  can  determine  not 
only  where  outbuildings  were  lo¬ 
cated  on  a  farm  but  how  big  they 
were.  They  can  detect  signs  of  old 
porches  or  other  additions. 

Discarded  trash,  such  as  broken  pot¬ 
tery,  buttons,  or  glass  can  tell  about  a 


family’s  ability  to  purchase  consumer 
items.  They  can  even  help  recon¬ 
struct  an  old  garden. 

A  skilled  architectural  historian  can 
add  to  our  knowledge  by  “reading"  a 
house.  For  example,  the  way  that  a 
house  has  been  changed  over  time 
can  tell  us  things.  Sometimes  modifi¬ 
cations  have  occurred  because  of  a 
change  in  ownership.  Sometimes  the 
owners  have  come  into  money  or 
added  members  to  their  family.  All 
of  these  changes  can  be  seen  in  the 
way  they  built,  repaired,  or  changed 
their  homes. 

The  arrangement  of  rooms  in  a 
house  can  also  tell  us  something. 

An  architectural  historian  can  use  this 
to  tell  how  people  organized  their 
lives.  For  generations,  most  families 
lived  in  houses  with  one  or  two 
rooms.  Gradually,  more  rooms  were 
added,  some  with  special  uses. 

Some  were  private  rooms  for  family 
members.  Others  were  public  rooms, 
used  for  entertaining  guests.  If  a 
family  had  public  rooms,  it  meant  that 
the  family  played  a  part  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  or  the  community.  Likewise, 
the  amount  of  ornamentation  in  a 
building  can  tell  us  about  its  owners. 

A  fancy  house  can  be  a  way  of  show¬ 
ing  off  newly  earned  wealth.  A  house 
using  the  latest  in  styles  can  suggest 
that  a  family  was  more  up-to-date 
than  its  neighbors.  A  traditional  style 
might  indicate  that  a  family  was  more 
old-fashioned. 

The  way  houses  are  placed  in  a 
neighborhood  can  also  tell  us  useful 
things.  For  example,  houses  in 
neighborhoods  built  before  the  auto¬ 
mobile  usually  had  porches  and  were 
close  to  the  street.  This  arrangement 
shows  how  frequent  contact  was 
between  neighbors  walking  along 
sidewalks  and  those  relaxing  on 
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porches.  Modern  suburbs  are  very 
different.  Houses  are  placed  farther 
back  from  the  street  and  porches  are 
less  common.  These  are  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  an  architectural 
historian  can  add  to  our  knowledge  of 
a  house  or  neighborhood. 

All  of  this  research  is  designed  to 
determine  the  importance  of  a  build¬ 
ing  or  site.  After  all,  the  point  of  his¬ 
toric  preservation  is  to  preserve 
something  because  of  its  signifi¬ 
cance.  A  building  is  important  only  in 
relation  to  other  buildings,  and  it  is 


necessary  to  study  a  property's  con¬ 
text  to  understand  its  significance.  A 
Greek  Revival  mansion  cannot  be 
understood  completely  without  under¬ 
standing  Greek  Revival  mansions.  A 
textile  mill  village  can  be  understood 
only  by  studying  other  mill  villages. 
Why  is  one  farm  or  neighborhood  or 
business  or  school  more  important 
than  another?  To  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion  it  is  necessary  to  study  farms, 
neighborhoods,  businesses,  and 
schools. 

Historians  in  the  State  Historic 


Preservation  Office  spend  a  lot  of  time 
developing  contexts.  One  example  of 
developing  contexts  is  our  recent 
National  Register  nomination  of  the 
Hanging  Rock  State  Park  Bathhouse, 
located  in  Stokes  County.  The  huge 
stone  bathhouse  was  built  during  the 
late  1930s  by  members  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  (CCC).  In  order 
to  research  the  bathhouse,  we  had  to 
study  the  history  of  North  Carolina’s 
state  park  system.  We  also  had  to 
study  the  history  of  the  CCC  in  North 
Carolina.  Finally,  we  had  to  study  the 
types  of  buildings  built  by  the  CCC. 
The  study  increased  our  knowledge  of 
a  subject  we  did  not  know  much 
about.  For  instance,  the  research  told 
us  that  the  CCC  played  a  big  role  in 
creating  state  parks  in  the  Tar  Heel 
State  in  the  1930s. 

In  the  last  twenty-five  years,  historic 
preservation  research  has  increased 
our  knowledge  in  many  areas.  It  also 
has  helped  expand  our  ideas  of  what 
is  important.  Early  history  books  were 
about  politics,  business,  war,  and  the 
lives  of  the  rich  and  powerful. 

Women,  minorities,  and  the  average 
person  were  generally  ignored.  The 
National  Register  was  started  at  a 


National  Register  of 
Historic  Places 


Governments,  private  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  individuals  practice 
historic  preservation.  The  most 
important  list  of  significant  sites  is  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

This  list  was  authorized  by  the 
United  States  Congress  in  1966. 
These  legislators  were  upset  over 
the  destruction  of  historic  buildings 
caused  by  such  government 
programs  as  highway  construction 
and  slum  clearance.  The  National 
Register  program  is  run  by  both  the 
National  Park  Service  and  State 
Historic  Preservation  Office. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Historic 


Preservation  Office  has  nominated 
almost  2,000  structures,  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  and  sites  to  the  National 
Register.  Some  of  these  neighbor¬ 
hood  listings,  called  districts,  contain 
several  hundred  buildings.  When  a 
building,  structure,  or  a  site  is  listed 
on  the  National  Register,  it  receives 
some  protection  from  government 
construction  projects.  For  example, 
most  highway  construction  in  North 
Carolina  goes  out  of  its  way  to  avoid 
National  Register  properties. 

Properties  have  to  meet  certain 
criteria — rules — to  be  eligible  for  the 
National  Register.  These  rules  influ¬ 
ence  the  way  that  historians  research 
historic  properties.  Before  the  National 
Register  was  established,  most  historic 
preservation  was  concerned  with  build¬ 
ings  associated  with  rich,  powerful,  or 
famous  people,  or  designed  in  an  elab¬ 
orate  or  elegant  architectural  style.  The 
National  Register  contains  many  such 
structures. 


Yet  the  National  Register  also 
contains  many  much  more  modest 
structures.  According  to  the  rules  of 
the  National  Register,  a  building  can 
be  significant  because  it  tells  a  story 
about  an  important  pattern  in  history. 
Farmhouses,  tobacco  barns,  cov¬ 
ered  bridges,  mill  villages,  country 
stores,  churches,  schools,  and  light¬ 
houses  are  all  examples  of  the  kinds 
of  buildings  listed  on  the  National 
Register.  A  particular  location,  even 
one  without  a  building,  can  be  signif¬ 
icant  because  of  what  is  buried 
under  the  ground.  An  archaeologi¬ 
cal  site,  such  as  a  battlefield  or  a 
prehistoric  Indian  village,  can  be 
just  as  important  in  historic  preser¬ 
vation  as  a  magnificent  building. 
There  are  even  underwater  archae¬ 
ologists  who  study  ships  wrecked  in 
oceans,  rivers,  or  lakes.  Without  the 
National  Register,  historic  preserva¬ 
tionists  would  not  be  able  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  scene.  □ 
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Some  old  buildings 
are  tom  down  to 
make  way  for  new 
ones  (Far  left).  When 
they  are  torn  down, 
history  detectives 
lose  clues  to  history. 
Other  buildings  (Left) 
are  moved  so  that 
they  can  be  pre¬ 
served  and  restored. 
Yet  other  histories 
are  still  lost  when 
buildings  are  moved. 
For  instance,  archae¬ 
ologists  have  a  more 
difficult  time  doing 
their  work  when  the 
building  is  no  longer 
on  the  site  because 
the  archaeological 
context  is  lost. 


time  when  historians  wanted  to  study 
more  about  the  lives  of  people  who 
had  been  ignored.  As  a  result,  much 
of  North  Carolina’s  historic  preserva¬ 
tion  research  has  focused  on  people 
like  textile  workers  and  tobacco  farm¬ 
ers. 

In  recent  years  much  of  our  preser¬ 


vation  research  has  been  conducted 
at  a  county  level.  Local  governments, 
organizations,  and  individuals  were 
involved  in  assisting  this  research. 
This  cooperation  has  led  to  an 
increased  appreciation  of  local 
history — history  close  at  hand. 

Historic  preservation  has  helped  peo¬ 


ple  understand  that  history  is  not 
something  that  happened  someplace 
else  to  someone  else.  It  happened  in 
your  towns  and  counties  and  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  your  ancestors.  Its  lessons 
can  be  learned  in  your  communities 
by  studying  the  familiar  buildings  all 
around  you.  □ 


Definitions 

Buildings  are  shelters  for  humans:  churches,  houses, 
office  buildings,  and  hotels.  Structures  are  not  used 
for  human  shelter  and  include  things  like  canals, 
power  stations,  dams,  or  bridges.  Sites  are  places 
where  significant  events  took  place.  They  include 
battlefields  and  native  American  villages. 

Deeds,  wills,  census  records,  and  ledger  books  are 
primary  sources.  Deeds  are  legal,  printed  documents 
of  land  or  building  ownership.  Wills  are  legal,  printed 
documents  telling  what  people  wish  to  be  done  with 
property  after  death.  Census  records  list  information 
based  on  age,  sex,  and  occupation  from  official 
counts  of  people  living  in  an  area.  City  directories 
list  people  by  their  addresses  and  often  list 
occupation.  Ledger  books  list  a  business’s  money 
transactions. 

Architectural  historians  study  the  history  of 
buildings  and  the  people  who  plan  and  design  them. 

An  outbuilding  is  a  barn  or  shed  built  against  or  near 
a  main  building. 


Ornamentation  is  decoration,  like  carved  porch 
columns. 

Suburbs  are  developed  neighborhoods  built  on  the 
edges  or  boundaries  of  cities. 

Context  is  a  study  of  the  history  of  a  building  or  site 
that  pays  special  attention  to  the  time  of  an  event,  the 
location,  or  any  special  feature  of  the  event  being 
studied. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (CCC)  was  an 

organization  established  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  the  United  States  Congress  in  1933, 
during  the  darkest  days  of  the  Great  Depression 
(1929-1 941 ).  It  was  designed  to  employ  young  men 
in  conservation,  forest  protection,  flood  control,  parks 
development,  and  similar  programs. 

Archaeologists  use  prehistoric  to  refer  to  people  who 
lived  or  events  that  occurred  in  the  United  States 
before  Europeans  brought  written  records,  usually  the 
years  1000  to  1620. 
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